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From SCTUOS to Stars 
* * ®t 


Specify HOOD athletic shoes 
for your players 


There are decided advantages in equipping 
your players with Hood athletic shoes. 

The exclusive, scientific construction features 
found in every Hood shoe have been adopted only 
after actual tests’ on athletes. Remarkable im- 
provements are the result. The sponge cushion 
heel—originated by Hood—now goes the entire 
length of the sole. It completely cushions the foot 
and absorbs the shocks of hard-surfaced courts, 
preventing bruises and saving energy. New lasts 
permit full foot freedom. Padded, shaped tongues 
eliminate that chafing from tight laces. Special 
outsole designs on Hood athletic shoes have a 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, 






The FINALIST-—Lightest 
weight basketball shoe — 
only 13 ounces—equal to 
heavier built shoes in wear- 
ing quality. Buffed 
Smokrepe Sole. 






The GREYHOUND—the 
most popular basketball 
shoe for several seasons— 
with new, improved features. 


Buffed Smokrepe Sole. 









The TRACKSHU—Made on 
a special running shoe last, at an 
economical price. Smokrepe 
Sole and small heel. 





COACHES AND PHYSICAL DIRECTORS: Mail this coupon for 
copies of our new edition of the Hood booklet, “How to Play Basket- 
ball,” for your basketball players—written by famous coaches. 
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powerful gripping action. Narrow shank con- 
struction means’ firm arch support. And through 
the use of a new construction idea, Hood shoes are 
made much lighter in weight without sacrificing 
strength or wearing quality. 

There is no longer an excuse for any player on 
your squad wearing shoes that are heavy, annoy- 
ing, and even injurious. Hood shoes are sold at 
leading sporting goods stores everywhere—in at- 
tractive trims to add color to team uniforms. And 
there’s a complete line of shoes for every indoor 
athletic need of boys or girls from beginners to 
champions. You get more for your money with Hoods. 


Inc., Watertown, Massachusetts 


The FIELD HOCKEY 
shoe is another HOOD spe- 
cialty that is popular with 
coaches. Cleated Outsole. 


































The CONFERENCE— 
a ture-footed, floor-grip- 
ping shoe that assures 


positive traction. Molded 
Sole. 


LOOK FOR THE HOOD ARROW 


HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., Watertown, Mass. SC-9 
Gentlemen: Please send me..............copies of your new bookle,, ===" 


(State how many) 
“How to Play Basketball,” for members of our basketball squad. 
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(0 Check here if your local dealer does not carry Hood athletic shoes 
and we will send you the name of the nearest place where they may 
be obtained. 
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T hat New 10-Second Rule in Basketball— | 


HOW 
WILL 
IT 
WORK? 
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HAT’S what coaches, players, and officials want to know. 
Ten seconds to one official may mean nine to another, 
ten and a half to another, twelve to another. It’s not the 
fault of the officials. It’s the human element in basketball. 


Now comes the Perfection Timer. It’s not a watch to be 
carried in the hand by the already overburdened referee 
or umpire. It’s a simple box to be placed on the time- 
keeper’s table. When the ball crosses the center line, the 
timekeeper snaps a toggle switch. The simple box, ac- 
curately, automatically, does the rest. The human element 


is reduced to a minimum. 


The Perfection Timer assures fairness to both teams. It 
speeds up the game, eliminates arguments, and fosters 
better sportsmanship among the spectators. It lightens the 
burdens of the referee and umpire, allowing them to con- 
centrate their attention on essential features of the game. 


Coaches, players, and officials who have seen the Perfection 
Timer demonstrated declare it indispensable under the 
new rules. 


What Is the Perfection? 


The Perfection Timer is a mechanical timing device en- 
cased in a thoroughly insulated walnut box 614 inches x 
1014 inches x 24 inches. It contains two switches—one to 
time the new 10-second rule—one to time the new pivot 
play rule. 


Mounted on the insulated box is a red bulb. At convenient 
points above the playing floor, where they may be easily 
seen by officials, players, and spectators, are other red bulbs 
which are controlled by the timing device. 


How It Works 


When the 10-second (or the 3-second) count is to be taken 
up as the ball crosses the center line, the timekeeper snaps 
the appropriate toggle switch. The red bulbs flash on. 
From this point, the Perfection Timer is independent of 
human action. 


At the expiration of 10 seconds (or 3 seconds) the red 
lights go out automatically. This is notification to officials, 
players, and spectators that 10 seconds (or 3 seconds) have 
elapsed. There is no room for argument. The timing de- 


vice is accurate. The referee awards the ball to the oppos- 
ing team and the game goes on. 


Should the ball be passed back over the center line before 
the expiration of 10 seconds (or should the man in the free 
throw circle pass out the ball before the expiration of 3 
seconds) the timekeeper snaps off the timer, the lights go 
out, and the device is again ready to take up the count 
instantly. 


Simple, accurate, the Perfection Timer will overcome any 
difficulties anticipated for the 10-second or the pivot play 
rules without the addition of another official. Slip the plug 
into any light socket and the Perfection is ready to operate. 
Write direct for price and other particulars. 


PERFECTION TIMING DEVICE COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 444 
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There is no substitute for quality. Fine equip- 
ment can only be produced through the use 
of choice material and skillful workmanship. 
Equipment that does not give satisfactory 
service is not cheap at any price. There is an 
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extra margin of playing value built into every 
Wilson item for a price that cannot be surpassed _ 
when true worth is considered. The Wilson 
top line ball has no equal, and the second ball 
matches the top grade of many manufacturers. 
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FURTHER PROVES SUPERIORITY OF 
D&M Official Footb 


with ZIGZAG STITCH and RHINOTEX LINING 


Once more the D & M ZIGZAG-Stitched RHINOTEX-Lined 
OFFICIAL FOOTBALL has proven conclusively its unusual 
stamina, its ability to take the toughest punishment imaginable! 
In the Aviation Test this remarkable ball came hurtling down from 
a height of 1186 feet. Theoretically it was travelling at the rate of 
275.2 feet per second and hit the ground with a force of 249.4 pounds. 
Even after this terrific impact, it came through still official! 


The test* was conducted on May 28, 1932, by Aeronautical Service, 
Inc., of Boston. A Kellett Autogiro was used, piloted by Herbert C. 
Mayer, president of Aeronautical Service. Special government per- 
mission had been granted for this test, which was carried out at the 
Natick-Wellesley Airport, just outside of Boston. 


The Aviation Test is only one of the grueling check-ups made on 
the D & M Official Football. Time after time this ball has proved 
the claims made for it, both in severe tests and in actual plays on 
college and high school gridirons. You can make sure that the foot- 
balls you use this Fall will stay official by specifying the D & M 
5RV Official Football. 


INTERESTING BOOKLET AVAILABLE /}? 


Many interesting tests of the D & M Official Football are described 
and illustrated in a brand new booklet, ‘“‘Rhinotex Facts.’’ Send now 
for your copy. You will enjoy reading it. 


The DRAPER-MAYNARDCO.,Plymouth,N.H. 


*A D & M Official Basketball with Zigzag 
Stitch and Rhinotex Lining was tested 
in the same way at the same time. Care- 
ful measurements taken before and after 
the test were exactly the same. 





Draper-Maynard Co. Dept. A-9, Plymouth, N. H. 

Please send me a copy of the new booklet, ‘‘Rhinotex Facts” which tells the 
‘fascinating story of the Rhinotex Lining and Zigzag Stitch used exclusively 
in the D & M Official Football and Basketball. 
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The World’s athletic youth on the opentad 
taking the Olympic oath “for the glory of sport.” 


pic 
105, 000 per 


watch the march of the nations. 


HE Los Angeles Olympic Games 
left no doubt in the mind of the 
writer of this article that, as man- 
aged and conducted by the Los Angeles 
Organizing Committee, they were the fin- 
est, most colorful, spectacular and pleas- 
ing athletic event the world has ever 
known. The major part of the credit 
must go to the men who for eight years 
had been planning and preparing for the 
Tenth Olympiad. Mr. Zach Farmer, Mr. 
William Henry, Mr. William A. Garland, 
Mr. Frank Garbut, Mr. Gwinn Wilson, 
the Pacific Coast Conference, associated 
student managers and many others who 
had the main responsibility for promot- 
ing the Games are entitled to the lion’s 
share of the credit. 

The Los Angeles people are the finest 
hosts in the world. The merchants did 
not raise, but, if anything lowered, prices. 
Public officials throughout the city, the 
attendants, gatemen and ushers at the 
stadium and all were exceedingly cour- 
teous and kind. The sportsmanship of 
the spectators in the stands left nothing 
to be desired. They were as magnani- 
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mous in recognizing the valor, courage and 
worth of the foreign losers as they were 
in acclaiming the victories won by their 
own American boys. 

Every detail of the management of the 
crowds and of the games had been care- 
fully worked out, with the result that 
everything went off like clock work. 
Bands played at the proper time. The 
chorus of 2,500 voices entertained the 
crowd on numerous occasions. The track, 
made of peat, sand and clay, was the 
fastest track imaginable. The Los An- 
geles stadium is a marvel of beauty which 
accommodated crowds of from 50,000 to 
105,000. These thousands of spectators 
apparently had not heard that there was 
supposed to be a depression in this coun- 
try. In this connection it might be re- 
ported that the games were self-support- 
ing and that the committee will be able 
to refund the money that the state had 
appropriated for underwriting the games. 

One of the finest features was the Olym- 
pic Village. This beautiful Village on the 
top of the hills near the city accommo- 
dated nearly 2,000 athletes. The cottages 


By John L. Griffith 





were not only artistic but comfortable. 
The athletes were protected in their pri- 
vacy. Each team had its own mess hall 
and the food for each was ordered and 
prepared under the directions of its own 
chef. Here in the Village the athletes 
from all countries fraternized, and all, no 
doubt, left Los Angeles having made many 
warm and lasting friendships which will 
last through the years. 

Mr. William Henry, who was the tech- 
nical manager of the games, did a fine job 
of announcing. His announcing was dig- 
nified. His pronunciation of the names 
of the visitors was admirable. He gave 
the spectators the information which 
added greatly to their enjoyment of the 
games and he seemed to realize his was 
the task of serving the people and not of 
glorifying himself. 

All in all, Los Angeles put on a great 
show and demonstrated how valuable and 
good athletics may be when properly ad- 
ministered, conducted and managed. As 
the Olympic Games have been managed 
in other years, many have questioned the 
value that accrued from the contests. 
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They called attention to the fact that the 
Olympic Games seemed to engender more 
discord and ill feeling than good will and 
harmony. Out of the Olympic Games 
held in Los Angeles there can come only 
good will, brotherly love and a stronger 
and firmer belief in the value of athletic 
contests conducted in the interests of the 
competitors and spectators and not for 
the purpose of glorifying the promoters 
or the officials. 

Regarding the officiating, some of it 
was exceedingly bad. For this, however, 
the Los Angeles Organizing Committee is 
not to blame. Regarding the sportsman- 
ship of the competitors, volumes might 
be written. One of the outstanding acts 
of sportsmansmp was that manifested by 
Lord Burghley who, when he learned that 
his old friend and rival, Morgan Taylor, 
was to carry the American flag in the 
parade on the opening day and stand for 
three hours in the field, insisted that he 
should carry the British flag, and undergo 
the same tedious and tiresome strain im- 
posed upon those who marched, since he 
did not wish to have any undue advan- 
tage over Taylor. 

The sportsmanship of the athletes in 
the broad jump helping each other with 
their take-offs; of the Japanese runner 
who in the 5,000 meter run was lapped 
and who graciously stepped aside to al- 
low Lehtinen and Hill to pass on the in- 
side; the fine and friendly way in which 
the losers congratulated the winners made 
one proud of these boys from our own 
country and the young men who were our 
visitors at Los Angeles. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
give a detailed account of the records in 
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all the different sports. More will be 
written later by men qualified to pass on 
to the coaches critical analyses of the dif- 
ferent sport activities. Many of the 
newspapers attempted to figure points on 
the basis of 10, 5, 4,3, 2,1. Figuring the 
results by any scoring system gives the 
United States a clear cut victory. The 
following unofficial tabulation of points 
on the scoring system mentioned, figur- 
ing the team places on the above basis, 
gives the United States 110; Italy 42; 
Germany 41; France 2914; Sweden 29%; 
Great Britain 24%4; Japan 24; Hungary 
21%; Finland 17; Holland 13%; Canada 
10%; India 10; Australia 7; Poland 6; 
Argentina 5; South Africa 5; Czecho- 
slovakia 4; Austria 3; Denmark 2. 

The United States did not place first, 
second or third in the 800-meter, the 
1,500-meter or in the 10,000-meter runs. 
Hill, formerly of the University of Ore- 
gon, ran a splendid race in the 5,000 meter 
race, losing only by inches. None of the 
American buys placed in the marathon. 
In the 110-meter hurdles, George Saling 
of the University of Iowa placed first 
and Percy Beard of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, second. In the 400-meter hur- 
dies, Hardin, a freshman at Louisiana 
State University, ran second, and Morgan 
Taylor, formerly of Grinnell College, was 
third. The 400-meter relay was won by 
the United States team, the members of 
which ran in the following order: Kiesel 
of the University of California; Toppino 
of Loyola University, New Orleans; Dyer, 
Stanford University; and Wycoff, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. The 1,600 
meters relay was likewise won by the 
United States team made up of Ivan 


Left: The Olympic Village 

where 1,500 athletes F ae fifty 

nations were housed in Los 

Angeles from July 30 to August 
14th. 


Below: “We swear that we will 
take part in the Olympic Games 
in loyal competition respecting 
the regulations which govern 
them and desirous of participat- 
ing in them in the true spirit 
of sportsmanship for the honor 
. our Country and for the 

lory of Sport,” was the Olym- 
pic oath taken by Lt. George 
C. Calnan, a member of the 
Olympic fencing team, United 
States. F. Morgan Taylor had 
the honor of holding the flag 


during the ceremony. 





The Victorious 


Sport First Second 
Track and Field 
Piha dendiass 0:9 4:0 U.S. A. Finland 
_ ns U.S. A. Germany 
Swimming 
MR Sexes eed Japan U.S. A. 
are U.S.A Gt. Britain 
re U.S.A Gt. Britain 
Beane U.S.A Argentina 
Wrestling (free).. U.S.A. Sweden 
Greco-Roman . Sweden Germany 
Weight-lifting . France Germany 
Equestrian ....... U.S. A. Holland 
Mo. Pentathlon ... Sweden U.S. A. 
GENET lo cikids ofits Italy France 
IIE bb cine saa Italy France 
Gymnastics ...... Italy U.S. A. 
Sweden- 
Pf eee U.S. A. Canada * 
Field Hockey .... India Japan 
Water Polo ...... Hungary Germany 
* Tied. 


t Canada, Hungary and Sweden tied for 
In the track and field events, the United 
and 5 third places. The American winners 
Eddie Tolan, ex-University of Michigan, 
second. 200-meter: Tolan, first; George 
third. 400-meter: Carr, Univ. of Penna., first ; 
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Right: Another mighty throng 
of 105,000 watch the closin 
ceremonies of the Xth Olympiad. 


Below: The Victory arch. Many 
times during the Games were the 
spectators thrilled when they 
faced the victory peristyle as 
the band played the national 
anthem of the victorious athletes 
and the flags were raised. This 
picture shows all three flags of 
the United States waving for 
the American athletes who 


placed first, second and third in 
the 200-meter. 





o 
Countries 
Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
Gt. BritainGermany Japan Canada 


Poland Canada Gt. Britain S. Africa 
Germany France Philip- 
pines Canada 

Austria Holland Japan Denmark 
Germany Italy Poland Austria 
S. Africa Germany Italy (t) 
Finland Hungary France Canada 
Finland Italy France Czecho- 
U.S.A.  Czecho- slovakia 

slovakia Italy Austria 
Germany Gt. Britain Italy Hungary 
Holland Gt. Britain Austria Denmark 
Hungary U.S.A. Austria Gt. Britain 
Finland Hungary Japan ........ 

Gt. Britain 

eer France PROM 6s oa wis 0 
RE A. gested, . 2 ae. Keates | Talee mbes 
U.S.A Gee «Shale See cs tewaaas 


sixth in boxing. 

States won 11 first places, 10 second places 
in these events were as follows: 100-meter: 
first; Ralph Metealfe, Marquette University, 
Simpson, ex-Ohio State, second; Metcalfe, 
Ben Eastman, Stanford University, second. 
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Fuqua, Indiana University; Ablovich of 
the University of Southern California; 
Warner of Yale, and Carr of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The United States 
did not place in.the 50,000-meter walk. 
In the shot put, Leo Sexton, formerly of 
Georgetown University, won first, and 
Harlow Rothert of Stanford was second. 
The discus throw was won by Anderson, 
formerly of Cornell University; and sec- 
ond was Laborde of Stanford University. 
In the hammer throw, Zaremba of New 
York University placed third. The three 
places in the javelin throw were won by 
Finnish athletes. 

In the high jump, R. Van Osdel, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, won sec- 
ond. The broad jump was won by Ed 
Gordan, University of Iowa, and Redd, 
Bradley Polytechnic, was second. Miller 
of Stanford University won the pole vault, 
with Jefferson of U. C. L. A. in third 
place. None of the American athletes 
placed in the hop, step and jump. The 
decathlon was won by Jim Bausch of the 
University of Kansas. The greatest honor 
in the Olympics goes to the winner of 
the decathlon, and Bausch, to climax his 
performances, broke the Olympic record 
by scoring more points than had ever 
been scored before in this event. In the 
steeplechase, McClusky of Fordham Uni- 
versity placed third. 

New Olympic records were established 


in the following events: 100 meters: 
200 meters; 400 meters; S800 meters; 
1,500 meters; 5,000 meters; 10,000 me- 


ters; steeplechase; marathon; high hur- 
dles; 400-meter hurdles; decathlon; 400- 
meter relays; 1,600-meter relays; shot 
put; discus; javelin; pole vault; and hop, 
step and jump. 

The following new world records were 
made: 100 meters (tied); 220 meters; 





400 meters; 800 meters; high hurdles 


(tied); 400-meter hurdles (tied); de- 
cathlon; 400-meter relays; 1,600-meter 
relays; hop, step and jump. 

Certain things stand out in connection 
with the Tenth Olympiad. First, the 
Pacific Coast staged a fine set of games 
without a great deal of help from the 
rest of the country. The University of 
California, Stanford University, and the 
University of Southern California under- 
wrote the expenses of the eastern ath- 
letes who competed in the I. C. A. A. A. A. 
games at Berkeley. Two hundred and 
fifty athletes, managers, trainers and as- 
sistants made the trip from the east to 
the games at a cost of $68,000. Three 
California universities underwrote these 
games to the amount of $65,000. This 
means that the California universities paid 
the expenses of such athletes from the 
east as competed in the I. C. A. A. A. A. 
games and later qualified for the Olympic 
team. Other athletes were sent by their 
individual colleges or conferences. Very 
little money was spent from the Olympic 
fund by way of paying the expenses of 
the American athlete who competed in 
the final tryouts at Palo Alto. 

Second, the Organizing Committee dem- 
onstrated that athletic events can be so 
dramatized and so efficiently managed as 
not only to add to the pleasure of the 
spectators but also to make competition 
by the athletes a pleasure and a joy. 

Third, the success that the United 
States track and field team enjoyed in the 
Olympic Games was largely due to our 
efficient school and college athletic sys- 
tem. Almost without exception the men 
who won for America were college under- 
graduates or recent graduates. These men 
first received their training in the high 
schools and secondary schools of this 
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country. For the most part, the visiting 
athletes did not represent educational in- 


stitutions. So long as America maintains 
school and college athletics, we need have 
no fear of surrendering our supremacy, 
at least in the events that are on the 
school and college programs. It is signi- 
ficant that our men were not successful 
in the 10,000 meters, marathon, hop, step 
and jump, and the 50,000 meters walk. 


Symposium. 


Quarterbacking 


By Harry Stuhldreher 
Football Coach, Villanova College 


N reality, there is no such thing as a 
| quarterback. This name was tagged 

on one of the players in the old days 
because of his relative position in the line- 
up. In this day of modern variations one 
may find what is commonly called the 
quarterback playing any position on the 
team. He should rather be termed the 
signal caller. For instance, two years ago, 
the end at Duke called signals; last year, 
the fullback at Michigan State ran the 
team. So on, down the line, do we find 
cases such as these where, because of ex- 
perience and analytical minds, men are 
picked by coaches to gtide the destinies 
of their team, regardless of whether or not 
they play behind or close to the center. 
Out of respect to the common usage of the 
term, I shall refer to the signal caller as 
the quarterback. 

When the football coach is asked what 
kind of team he expects to have in the 
coming season, doubtless his answer will 
be, “Pretty good.” That’s what he says. 
What he thinks is, “Pretty good, if my 
quarterback pans out.” 

The quarterback holds the most impor- 
tant position on the team. On his shoul- 
ders rest the responsibilities that are to 
bring a series of victories, provided he 
knows his job well. In going back through 
the records we have found that outstand- 
ing teams were those which were ably di- 
rected. Those with less success invariably 
can blame poor maneuverings of the team. 
In view of this, much more time than is 
usual must be spent in the development 
of the player to direct these maneuverings. 
A quarterback candidate is not, as some 
would have it, born, but rather made. 

A football coach is constantly looking 
over his ranks for potential quarterbacks. 
Even though a certain boy has enjoyed 
success in high school or prep school, he 
may not fit into the scheme of things for 
the same position in college. However, 
those secondary school boys who are well 
molded in the qualifications of quarterback 
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There is no reason, however, why we 
should not in the future do better in the 
javelin and hammer throws than we did 
at Los Angeles. Unfortunately the schools 
and colleges have been dropping the ham- 
mer throw from the track and field pro- 
gram and apparently there is something 
left for us to learn about the javelin. 
Fourth, Lawson Robertson, track coach 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 
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Harry Stuhldreher 


play by their coaches are the ones who 
have two strikes on the competition in 
fast company. 

Before getting a look at a boy’s playing 
technique, we must analyze him person- 
ally. He must have the air of confidence, 
a sureness of thought and action that gives 
no notion of hesitancy. He must be a 
born leader, with an attitude which may 
at some time be termed “cockiness”; not 
to the extent, however, that he becomes 
unpopular with his team mates. On the 
contrary, he should be well liked, so that 





head track coach of the American Olympic 
team, showed splendid judgment in leav- 
ing very largely the training of the dif- 
ferent men to the coaches who had 
brought their athletes up to a high stage 
of perfection. The American men almost 
without exception entered the games in 
splendid condition. All of them gave a 
good account of themselves. America has 
reason to be proud of them. 


on College Athletics 


the other boys are anxious to do what he 
asks of them. In addition to these quali- 
fications, the quarterback must have an 
inspiring voice. We do not want him sim- 
ply to call signals. He must snap them 
out abruptly. This method inspires the 
team whether it is used in the direct call- 
ing of signals or in the huddle system. In 
my own experience, I know that I have 
called the wrong play many times, but I 
tried not to let the other fellows know my 
indecision, and, as a consequence, my team 
mates usually made me look good, simply 
because they felt my choice was right. 

After we have found this boy, the 
groundwork is laid. The method in teach- 
ing may make or break him. The coach 
has to be very careful not to crowd him 
too fast. He must work slowly but surely 
so that each point of instruction can be 
absorbed thoroughly. Merely telling the 
boy the essentials of quarterback play is 
not sufficient. Animate pictures must be 
drawn for him. 

The most difficult task the quarterback 
has to conquer is that of knowing every 
assignment on every play. He alone must 
know the assignments of all his team mates 
so that when a play fizzles he can inquire 
of them the reason for the failure. In 
this way he gets the necessary information 
as to constantly changing defenses and he 
naturally counteracts with his own varia- 
tions. Therefore, it is important to give 
a few plays at a time to your squad so 
that the quarterback may absorb every 
detail. 

When this is done, he must be sold on 
your type of offense and its possibilities. 
He must get the feeling that when he 
cracks the whip his team will go places. 
Next in importance is his knowledge of 
the sequence of plays so that he may take 
care of varying conditions. All quarter- 
backs appreciate the fact that, in every 
good offense there is a play for every spot. 
But, for some reason or other, the asso- 
ciation of these plays to one another is 
hard to get across to them. 

A practice that we have always used 
seems to be the most practicable to shed 
light on this subject. Rather than line 
teams up in dummy scrimmage and 
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change defensive men in and out of their 
positions so that the quarterback can call 
his play accordingly, it is far better first 
to take your quarterbacks on the lawn 
some place and illustrate plays with in- 
animate objects. We ordinarily use stones 
or small pieces of wood to demonstrate 
holes in a defensive formation so that the 
quarterback can check with the calling of 
the proper play. In this manner, the quar- 
terback has a small area as a focal point 
and as a result gets a better picture. Only 
after a thorough development of this do 
we progress to the method of -using the 
field and the players in dummy scrimmage. 

This program serves to iron out the 
rough edges; a continuation of such tends 
to bring the quarterback to a point closer 
to perfection. He begins to see now the 
necessity of maneuvering so that, when 
weaknesses appear, he may meet them 
with the plays suited for those spots. If 
the picture were not brought out in this 
clear fashion, opportunities would arise in 
games and pass too quickly for him to ad- 
just himself to them. 

Now, we have the quarterback at a 
point where he maneuvers the team on 
the field. Under the normal conditions, a 
field is mapped out into sections in which 
certain types of play are used. For in- 
stance, it is not advisable to operate an 
offensive charge the entire length of .the 
field. If the ball were found in the quar- 
terback’s possession inside of his own 
twenty-yard line, it is likely that he should 
get it out of dangerous territory by means 
of a kick. In working the field in ac- 
cordion shape, as he finds himself rapidlv 
gaining in territory, he is continually per- 
forming experiments to determine spots 
of weakness and strength in the opposi- 
tion. He is cataloging these in his mind 
so that he may put them to good use when 
the pressure is needed. It always runs 
true to form that the closer he gets to the 
opponent’s goal, accordion-like again, the 
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more concentrated becomes the defense, 
and every means of trickery has to be em- 
ployed. Too many times have you seen 
good teams goal-line shy, and under rigid 
investigation you usually find that these 
same teams showed their stuff too soon. 

So, in the advancement down the field, 
the quarterback is using different types of 
maneuvers to build up the scoring punch. 
It is always policy to concentrate on the 
strong points of weaker opponents for ex- 
perience purposes. By the same token, 
the weaknesses of the strong opposition 
should be teased rather than worked to 
death. By this I mean not to hit these 
points with such regularity that strong 
substitutions may be made when you are 
about to score. Rather assure yourself 
that these spots will be ready in scoring 
territory. 

As I stated above, strategy of this type 
is used as a foundation under ordinary 
conditions. This outline has to be gone 
over in blackboard drill, followed by the 
practical field work. In working from this 
plan, we take into consideration the 
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changed conditions which will make- the 
quarterback deviate from his original tac- 
tics. Some of these are a wet field, strong, 
unfavorable wind, strong defensive team 
with no offensive ability or vice versa. 
being ahead in the scoring or behind, and 
so on. The strategy in these cases will 
have to be altered to meet the situation 
at hand. Only experience in actual games 
will forcibly bring this to.the mind of the 
quarterback. 

In line with this, the quarterback learns 
to keep his team away from the sidelines. 
It naturally is advantageous to operate 
from the center of the field where areas 
on both sides are open for use. Again, 
there are conditions which will change his 
tactics. It is always advisable to take ad- 
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vantage of diagonal winds in kicking and, 
in doing this, the team may have to be 
brought close to the boundary. In the 
same fashion, the turf may be much bet- 
ter along the sides and this, too, has to 
be utilized. 

When the quarterback has gone over 
these various items in the handling of a 
team, he must make a study of each indi- 
vidual team mate and his capabilities. 
There were never any two football players 
alike. Each one is able to do one certain 
thing better than his fellow. In knowing 
these characteristics, the quarterback can 
get the most out of each man and, in the 
end, the entire team will benefit. 

In this advanced football age when com- 
petition is terrifically keen, there is no 
room for the orthodox quarterback nor 
the signal-out-of-the-bag type. If a coach 
happens to run across a boy who does not 
want to take the guiding of a team seri- 
ously, he had best place him in some other 
position. The quarterback job is a big 
one, and we football coaches. certainly 
must concentrate on men for this position 
who are willing to give us their undivided 
co-operation. There can be no distrac- 
tions, for time is too short. 

On the other hand, when the coach has 
a boy who has a vivid imagination, is spir- 
ited, likes to take sound chances and gets 
a real kick out of surprising opponents, 
the coach’s heart may beat a little faster. 
The sound way of meeting situations is to 
hit the line on second down, one; run an 
outside play on first down, ten; or forward 
pass on third down, eight. Defenses are 
usually figuring that the quarterback will 
do just this. So why should he play into 
their hands? If he gives them what they 
don’t expect, then all plays will be much 
more successful. A team guided by this 
kind of quarterback is dangerous and the 
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psychological edge that he enjoys will up- 
set, many good teams. 
There should be only one quarterback 


on a team at a given time. Many times, 
team mates lose themselves and try to tell 
the quarterback which play to use, and, if 
the latter gives in to their whims, he is 
sunk. He must insist on being boss. If 
things don’t go right, he alone is respon- 
sible. The quarterback, however, encour- 
ages his men to carry information to him 
regarding the changing positions of their 
respective opponents. In my experience, 
the most difficult man to call signals 
against was Ed Weir, the noted Nebraska 
tackle. He was so unorthodox in his de- 
fensive maneuvers that it took me two 
years to figure him out. On one occasion 
he would be close, on another wide; then, 
again, a yard or so behind the line of 
scrimmage. In our third year, playing 
against him, I was fortunate enough to 
guess his moves. A situation of this type 
may often arise, and it is certainly unjust 
to reprimand the quarterback for using a 
bad assortment of plays. Defenses today 
are just as smart as the offensive; so much 
so that the task of the quarterback has 
become most acute. He has to play their 
game and, in most cases, it is much easier 
to call signals against a smart team, for he 
can ordinarily figure their moves. 

Every quarterback should know that he 
must not kick from a position too close 
to the side lines; to kick out of dangerous 
territory before fourth down; not to show 
his team mates that he may be worried 
over the calling of a play; when not to 
forward pass; always to shoot a play at 
a weary opponent; to try out every new 
substitute of the opponents; not to tire 
out the punter immediately before kick- 
ing; and to punt when in doubt. 

A quarterback must never be criticized 
in front of his fellow players. A practice 
of this kind would break their confidence 
in him. Far better results can be had by 
reasoning with him and by pointing out 
mistakes in a common sense way. We 
must not expect our quarterbacks to be- 
come topnotch overnight. We must rather 
be satisfied with steady progress and be 
patient to the end. They in turn will de- 
clare dividends. 


Notre Dame Line Play 
By Heartly W. Anderson 


University of Notre Dame 
"Ts most important part of line 
play is the fundamentals. The 
first fundamental to be taught the 
linemen is the offensive stance. 

The offensive stance, as we use it at 
Notre Dame, is with the feet well apart, 
the knees high, the tail low and the head 
and chest up. The guard and tackle on 
the right side of the line have their outside 
foot back, the toe being even with the in- 
step of the left foot. Likewise, the guard 
and tackle on the left side of the line have 
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their left foot back, the toe being even 
with the instep of the right foot. They 
lean forward, resting a little weight on one 
hand. The men on the right side generally 
lean on their left hand and those on the 
left side on their right. In this manner, 
we try to balance each lineman four ways 
so that he cannot be pushed backwards; 
he cannot be pulled forward because of 
the weight on his hand; and his knees are 
in a high position so that he cannot be 
pushed laterally in either direction. 

From this stance, the linemen take the 
offensive charge from a coil spring charge 
or in some cases it is necessary for the 
players to- take one or two steps to get 
contact with the defensive player before 
they can carry out their charge. From 
this same offensive stance, they pull out in 
both directions. If the right guard is go- 
ing to the right, he will pivot on the right 
foot and cross over his left leg. Likewise, 
if the left guard pulls out to the left, he 
will pivot on his left foot and cross over 
his right leg. 

When a guard pulls out, he uses three 
different blocks: first, the shoulder block, 
which he uses on certain types of ends and 
when going for the secondary; second, a 
body block for certain ends and certain 
secondary men; and third, the reverse 
body block which, if taught in the right 
manner, is very effective against ends. In 
using the last, the guard has to reverse 
his body and slap the opponent with his 
hip when he gets contact with the defen- 
sive player. 

The center stance is practically the 
same as that of the guards and tackles, 
except that we do not specify which leg 
should be back. We allow the center to 
use the leg that is most natural. 

The center, the guards and the tackles 
all have the same fundamental blocks and 
charges. They all have certain methods 
with which to handle the opposing line- 
men. The linemen are set in front of 
them and do not float or shuttle along the 
line of scrimmage. They can use what 
we call a coil spring charge. If they are 
playing against floating guards or centers, 
they take one or two steps, depending 
upon the distance they are from the man 
they are trying to take out of play. 

The common blocks used by these men 
are the shoulder charge, low body block, 
high body block, standing block, log roll 
block and the leg block. We teach our 
linemen all of these blocks, working on 
one until it is without defect. During 
our regular season, we go over them time 
and time again to get it as mechanically 
perfect as is possible. After the linemen 
have been thoroughly instructed in these 
blocks, a difficult task is faced in seeing 
that they are used at the right time during 
scrimmages and during the game. Against 
certain defensive men, there is always one 
block which is more effective than any 
other. That is why it is necessary to use 





and teach all these different blocks so that 
the one most effective can be used against 
the particular opponent. 

The ends are a little different from the 
rest of the line because they start by 
lining up alongside the tackles with their 
feet close together. From this position, 
they shift along the line of scrimmage to 
get an angle on the player which they are 
to block. After they have shifted out to 
their position, they take two little short 
driving steps to get contact with the de- 
fensive player, and as a general rule they 
use the shoulder block more than any 
other. There is also the standing block, 
the high and low body blocks and the roll- 
ing block which they use for cross block- 
ing when working with another player. 
One advantage of the shifting ends is 
that they know what they have to do, 
whether they must take their man in or 
out. Then they shift to the best ad- 
vantage so that they can get an angle on 
their man, which enables the end to block 
more effectively. 

On defense, the center has to play like 
the fifth back. He has to stay in close 
and cover up his territory whenever there 
is a plunge sent his way. Still he must be 
in a position to pull out, to cover on 
passes and make tackles on both flanks. 
A man playing defensive center, therefore, 
must be a ball hawk; he must be able to 
defend against forward passes as well as 
cover his own territory. As a general rule, 
he does not get down so low as the rest 
of the linemen and he keeps his hands well 
out in front of him to ward off anybody 
trying to block him out of the play. He 
must be able to submarine, double co- 
ordinate and go over the top, and still be 
able to do the other things mentioned 
above. 

Like the center, a defensive guard must 
do these fundamental defensive stunts, but 
he does not have to worry about pulling 
out on passes. However, he must be able 
to cover up his own territory, and a good 
guard will cover a larger area than a 
mediocre guard. 

The double co-ordination is used very 
effectively when a defensive player has to 
play in a gap between two offensive men. 
This consists of using the hands on the 
shoulder of one man, or on a shoulder and 
thigh, and sliding the opposite knee along 
the ground so that the other offensive 
player cannot ride him out of his territory. 
Illustration No. 1 shows double co-ordi- 
nation. 

The only time the defensive guard sub- 
marines is when he figures the fullback is 
coming right over his territory. The real 
secret of submarining is getting the arms 
and head past the offensive lineman’s legs 
so that he is in a position to make a tackle 
if he does not have time to get up on his 
knees or all the way back on his feet. 

When a guard is playing against one 
man, generally the offensive tackle, he 
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plays him straight on. Coming up from 
underneath with his hands on the shoul- 
ders, he holds the offensive man off to find 
out which way the play is going and then 
works accordingly. In other words, he 
works the hard way. If the tackle is try- 
ing to take him out, he works in; and if 
the tackle is trying to take him in, he 
works out. Here we have him shuttling 
along the line of scrimmage. [Illustration 
No. 2 shows the first step in taking the 
charge off the offensive man. Illustration 
No. 3 shows the tackle trying to take him 
in. The defensive guard slides his hands 
off the offensive tackle’s shoulders on to 
his head, pushing him in and crossing over 
with his right foot going out. This 
demonstrates very clearly the correct use 
of the hands, showing the hands first on 
the shoulder and then in the act of getting 
at the ball carrier by pushing the offen- 
sive man’s head the opposite way and slid- 
ing by. 

The defensive tackle generally stands 
with his leg advanced toward the offensive 
and whether he is playing outside of the 
end or inside of the end.’ His first step is 
toward the end and then at the wing-back, 
if there is one, or on into the backfield. 
He uses his hands on the shoulder or body 
of the end. Sometimes he limp-legs the 
end if the end is charging very low, and 
sometimes he rushes right by without pay- 
ing any attention to him. It all depends 
on how good the offensive end is. The 
stunts vary according to the offensive for- 
mation, except when the tackle is playing 
against an end and wing-back. In this 
case, he tries to avoid the end as much as 
possible and puts most of his pressure on 
the wing-back. The same rule holds true 
here; he must work the hard way. If the 
wing-back and end are trying to take him 
in, he must work out; and if they are try- 
ing to take him out, he must work in. In 
case there is to be a forward pass or kick, 
he must be in a position to rush the passer 
or kicker. 

There are a great many types of defen- 
sive ends. Some play a smashing game, 
some play a waiting game, some go in 
square and some go in on an angle. We 
try to instruct our ends to go in at a 
forty-five degree angle, either taking two 
or three steps or going in all the way, but 
always at a forty-five degree angle, with 
the object in mind to turn the ball-car- 
rier in toward the center of the line. If 
the ball-carrier is trying to run around 
the end, he must be able to use cross steps 
and float out and protect his outside ter- 
ritory so that no one can get around him. 
One thing we impress upon the minds of 
our ends is that a good end is never run 
around either on the line of scrimmage 
or when going down under punts. Ends 
should never leave their outside territory 
open. When we find men who cannot 
cover their outside territory, we smash the 
end in all the way and let the fullback 
and right halfback come up on the outside 
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to play secondary ends covering the wide 


territory. The ideal end is one who can 
take care of his territory from the inside 
all the way over to the side lines and not 
let anyone run around him. 

The one great feature of general line 
play comes when certain men play to- 
gether for some time. They practically 
know what each one is going to do in 
every case and in this manner can work 
together and make it tough for any of- 
fensive lineman. So after you have taught 
your linemen all the fundamentals, the 
next thing is to get teamwork among the 
same group of men. It takes a lot of 
scrimmage and practice to bring team- 
work to a high point of efficiency so that 
the linemen know what each one is going 
to do and how well they can do it. I 
would say it takes about sixty-five per 
cent fundamentals and about thirty-five 
per cent teamwork to bring a team up to 
perfection. One good example of this is 
the light line we had in 1930 in which the 
players had their fundamentals down to 
mechanical perfection and their work was 
one unit. 


Line Play 


By B. A. Ingwersen 
Louisiana State University 


OST essential in building up a 

real football machine is to have 

a good line. I would rather have 
a good line with an average backfield than 
have an outstanding backfield with 4 weak 
line. The old saying, “An outstanding line 
with a good kicker is tough to beat,” still 
remains in present day football. 

There are a number of different ways 
to build up a line, but there are certain 
important fundamentals that should be 
taught on offense and defense. 

One of the important fundamentals is 
the offensive stance, which applies to all 
linemen, except the center. A special rule 
in the code provides that both hands, or 
both feet, or one hand and the opposite 
foot shall be on or at least twelve inches 
from the scrimmage line. Some coaches 
teach their linemen to have both hands on 
the line of scrimmage with their feet well 
back. This stance is a good one for 
straight, aggressive charging and for try- 
ing only to carry the opponent out of the 
play. The one big fault of this stance is 
that it makes it very awkward for a line- 
man to pull out of the line to come around 
in interference. The best stance which 
will serve all purposes is to have one hand 
and opposite foot on or twelve inches from 
the line of scrimmage. In this stance, 
the essential points are as follows: 

1. Place one foot in proper position on 
the line of scrimmage. The toe of the foot 
back from the line of scrimmage should 
be even with the heel of the other foot. 

2. The feet should be from eighteen to 
thirty inches apart. 

3. Squat straight down on the toes and 


then reach forward with the hand on the 


opposite side from the forward foot as 
far as possible without losing balance. 
Drop the hand to the ground and use the 
knuckles or fist for support. The hand 
and arm on the line of scrimmage should 
be nearly perpendicular to the line of 
scrimmage and should be in line with the 
inside line of the knee of the leg that is 
back, and eight to ten inches farther for- 
ward than the toe of the forward foot. 

4. The other hand or forearm should 
rest on the forward knee or thigh. 

5. The head should be up, neck stiff, 
back straight and the shoulders parallel to 
the line of scrimmage. 

6. The buttocks should be lower than 
the shoulders so that the back forms an in- 
clined plane from the rear to the front. 

7. The feet should be pointing as nearly 
straight ahead as is comfortable for the 
player, and his knees should be spread and 
carried as far apart as the feet. 

After the lineman has assumed the 
proper stance, the most important duties 
are either to charge and block, open holes, 
go down the field and cut down secondary 
defensive men or come out of the line and 
interfere for the ball-carriers. In charg- 
ing and blocking in the line, the shoulder 
block is most used. In blocking in the 
line a lineman should always try to get 
his head or head and body between his 
man and the play when he is handling 
an opponent alone. When a lineman is 
being assisted by another lineman as in 
two-on-one, the opponent should be 
caught between the heads of the two 
blockers. 

In quick shoulder charging for a line- 
man, the first motion forward is with the 
body, but the legs follow almost simul- 
taneously and are kept under the body at 
all times. A common fault is that a line- 
man may step too far with his first step 
and rise up with the charge. He should 
aim to hit the opponent’s thigh with his 
shoulder, and his head should brush 
against the side of the thigh in order to 
get good contact. His head and eyes 
should be up, back parallel to the ground, 
and he should carry his body into his op- 
ponent with the aid of short powerful 
steps. If a lineman hits with his left 
shoulder, his right leg will come up first, 
and vice versa. He should be sure to get 
under his man and to carry his feet with 
him. A lineman should realize what his 
opponent might do to him. This defen- 
sive opponent may stand and divert his 
charge by the use of his hands. He may 
try to outcharge the offensive lineman and 
drive him back. He may try to pull him 
forward on his face. He may try to 
straighten up the offensive lineman by 
getting under him. If the offensive line- 
man can determine what his opponent is 
going to do, he can guard against the 
first by ducking under the hands with a 
hard, fierce charge; the second, by out- 
charging the defensive man; the third, by 
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keeping his feet well under him; and the 
fourth, by keeping low. If a defensive 
man slides along the line of scrimmage, 
the offensive man should use a cross-over 
step in the same direction, keeping his 
feet and trying to hook this opponent 
with leg, body and arms. 

The common faults of most linemen in 
blocking in the line are that they charge 
too high and do not keep under their men 
and follow through; or they make a lunge, 
hit their opponents and then go to the 
ground. Good linemen will always keep 
working and try to do some good even if 
they miss their opponents. If they miss 
with their shoulders or slide off, they 
should try to shove their sides or hips 
into their opponents and pinch their legs 
between the offensive legs and armpits, 
being careful not to hold with their elbows 
or arms; and if they miss with their legs 
and bodies they should swing around with 
their legs. The object is to keep moving 
until the play is over. If an opponent is 
not directly in the path of the play, the 
lineman can brush his opponent to the side 
and go down the field for the secondary. 

In coming out of the line for interfer- 
ence the lineman should take his first step 
out of the line with the foot on the side 
toward which he is going to run. This 
foot should be brought back about twelve 
inches to the side in the direction he is to 
go. By doing this he will be back far 
enough from the line of scrimmage and 
will also gain some distance on his first 
step. The lineman should not rise up but 
should shove out of position with his other 
foot and the hand which is on the ground. 
The interferer coming out must be sure to 
swing so deep and run so low that he can- 
not be knocked down. Coaches should 
give the interferer plenty of practice com- 
ing out so that he will not point or get 
back on his heels and give away the play. 

The linemen who are blocking in the 
line should be taught always to go down 
the field and block defensive backs after 
they have finished their line work. They 
should never look back to see whether the 
ball carrier is coming. I have always liked 
to have the men going out for the 
secondary keep their feet and use a leg or 
body block rather than throw their bodies 
at an opponent. Many take off too soon 
and go to the ground. 

It is impossible in such a short article 
to describe the individual defensive work 
of the ends, tackles, guards and centers, 
as their duties are so different, but I will 
try to give a few fundamentals for the 
defensive line as a whole. 

There are two main types of line de- 
fense: first, the charging type; and, 
second, the standing or drifting type. The 
charging line calls for all linemen to 
charge straight across the line of scrim- 
mage on their initial charge, and toward 
the ball carrier on their second movement. 
In this plan the ends will naturally get 
farther across the line than the tackles, 
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and the tackles will be able to get further 
across than the guards and center. This 
defense is called the “cup defense” but the 
coach must teach the ends not to get over 
two yards beyond the line of scrimmage; 
the tackles should be taught to make an 
initial charge and not to go farther than 
one yard and to wait for the play to de- 
velop. Guards and centers should be 
taught not to go farther than half a yard 
across the line of scrimmage on their 
initial charge. 

Some coaches prefer an upright charg- 
ing line while others like the crouched 
charging line. I have always taught our 
three center men to play low, with one 
or preferably both hands on the ground. 
The tackles and ends are in an upright 
position but always low enough to touch 
either hand to the ground. In some par- 
ticular games I have played all seven men 
in a crouched position. Whenever the op- 
ponents have a large yardage to make or 
are in an open formation, it is best for the 
defensive line to be in an upright or stand- 
ing position. This open formation usually 
indicates open play such as a pass or a 
wide running play. The defensive linemen 
will be in better position to meet such a 
play if they are upright. 

For all linemen on defense a quick, 
hard, low charge is necessary so that they 
will be in position to meet the play. The 
defensive linemen should always watch the 
ball unless their opponents have a starting 
signal that gives the charge away. A com- 
mon fault of most linemen is that they 
rise up on their initial charge and when 
they get by the line of scrimmage they are 
in no position to make the tackle or to 
slide out for the ball carrier. They should 
always be low, with feet well spread and 
under them, so that when they get by the 
line of scrimmage they can fight out to the 
play. 

In building up a defensive line, a six- or 
seven-man line may be used. Both sys- 
tems have been effective and one type 
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may go better against certain teams than 
the other. In present day football lines 
should be able -to use either system. 
Whatever system is used, the defensive 
line must shift to the running strength of 
the offensive formation. 

In ‘conclusion, I believe we cannot give 
too much individual work and attention 
to line play. 


A New Kick-Off Play 


By Madison Bell 

Head Football Coach, Texas A. & M. 

HE new rule on the kick-off, as I 

understand it, was designed entirely 
for the protection of the players against 
injuries. It states that at least five play- 
ers of the receiving team must be fifteen 
yards from the restraining line of the 
kicking team until the ball is kicked. 
There is no legislation against the wedge; 
however the supposition is that, due to the 
fact so many of the players must drop 
back so great a distance, they can not 
gather the momentum in the wedge which 
they could formerly when allowed to line 
up in deeper receiving territory. The 
teams will never meet with such great 
compact, which should lessen the severity 
and number of injuries. This change will 
probably make the wedge less effective 
and will cause the coaches to design kick- 
off formations and blocking arrangements 
with individual assignments. 

Diagram 1 shows a play which has been 
used successfully by one of the Southwest 
Conference teams. This play is a cross 
block. On the receiving team, numbers 
1, 2 and 3 on the left cross in front of 1, 
2 and 3 on the right and all block their 
respective men away from the middle of 
the field, as shown by the diagram. Num- 
ber 6 blocks his man to the right, and if 
the kick is anywhere near either of the 
number 7’s he takes the ball, and the 
other number 7 leads him up the middle 
of the field, taking the first man he meets. 


Team Speed 
By Major R. I. Sasse 

Football Coach, U. S. Military Academy 

OOTBALL requires of the individual 
F aie: periodic bursts of speed or 

sprints when on attack as ball car- 
rier, blocker or pass receiver, and when 
on defense as tackler, punt receiver or on 
pass defense. We teach the fundamentals 
of blocking, tackling, punting, pass re- 
ceiving and many other phases, but for 
some strange reason neglect the funda- 
mentals of sprinting. Too often we accept 
the belief that ability to sprint is inherent 
and natural to a limited number of play- 
ers. We place players in two categories: 
fast or slow, and there they remain. Quite 
true, there are too few ten second men on 
our football fields. However, by proper 
instruction, we can increase the speed of 
practically all players. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Dummy Scrimmage in Football 


By W.H. Gray, Boone, Cotorapo, HigH ScHOOL 


MONG the many little difficulties that beset the football coach, 

not the least is the matter of securing perfect mechanical 

performance of plays that the team is using. This difficulty may 
be in great part overcome by the use of dummy scrimmage. 

Line your regulars up on offense, and set a complete defense 
against them. Give the team one of your offensive plays, go over 
it and demonstrate to each man exactly what his assignment is. 
Then have them walk slowly through the play, with the defense 
walking in to meet it. Now have each of the offensive men (ex- 
cept the ball carrier) omit in turn his share of the play. Be sure 
he observes what happens and why. Each man will soon develop 
a realization of the importance of his job. He will then be willing 
to make a special effort to execute his part of the play exactly as 
it should be. 

Never leave a play till it is completely mastered. Then proceed 
to the next one. From fourteen to eighteen plays are usually 
enough for a high school team to use. And from twenty to forty 
minutes of the dummy or slow motion scrimmage are enough for 
one evening. Too much of it will kill the interest of the players. 
But testing and reteaching are as much a part of good coaching 
technique as they are of good class room procedure. Come back 
to your first play after a lapse of several days and see if the boys 
remember it. Answer their questions and correct their mistakes. 
Keep doing this review work throughout the season. It will pay 
you almost as well as the time you spend on fundamentals. 


From an Official’s Viewpoint 
By I. K. “Ibe” Botrz, De Beque, CoLtorapo, High ScHooL 


E read quite a bit about sports from the viewpoint of the 

coach, but very seldom do we find what the official has to 

say. During the few years that I have worked a number of high 

school and junior college games, I have learned a few very inter- 

esting things about the various sports. Maybe the following will 
be of interest to some of you. 

To some coaches the all-important things are a good system and 

a few fundamentals. They forget that sportsmanship might also 

be an important factor. I have also come to the conclusion that 

most mentors could well afford to spend part of their time in the 
teaching of respect for officials. 
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Western High School Coaches 


Probably the best place to start this would be with the coach 
himself. The players of high school age are great imitators, and 
in the heat of the game will reflect the coach’s actions under the 
same conditions. I once told a prominent high school coach that 
I could tell more of a coach’s character and personality while 
refereeing one game that his team played than I could by several 
hours of conversation with him. He agreed, except that he favored 
the use of two games instead of one; that is, one while his team 
was winning and one while it was losing. 

Too many games have been lost because the players did not 
know how to conduct themselves as gentlemen in the presence of 
officials. They had probably deducted from the coach’s actions, 
or possibly he told them, that he was a little skeptical of the offi- 
cial. What can you expect of the boys when the breaks are against 
them? Their first thought is that the trouble lies with the official. 

I know of one coa:*: who informs his teams before every game 
that they are to take uo chances on the official and go out there 
with the idea of beating ail six or twelve men, as the case may be. 
He places foremost in their minds the idea of beating the referee. 
His idea is that he has established an alibi for any poor showing 
that his team might make. At the same time he has made it 
mighty tough on the officials. 

Why not have a talk with the official before the game? Some 
coaches refuse to do this. Take your team captain along, explain 
your odd formations, trick plays that might cause trouble and 
ground rules. You have shown your respect for the official, your 
captain trusts him, and your team will play a better game for a 
smarter coach. 

During the three years that I have been in Western Colorado, 
I have noticed a great difference in th2 sportsmanship of the teams 
and their attitude toward officials. New coaches have come in; 
they have fallen in line with the desires of the old heads, and all 
are working towards that end. In general, the school officials are 
putting their shoulders to the wheel and we can see results in that 
more teams of a higher calibre are being developed every year. 


A Triple-Threat Offense 


By Sruart Beresrorp, BrusH, Cotorapo, Hich ScHoon 


HE first thing that I learned from coaching was that a high 
school coach must fit the system he desires to use to the type 

of material that is available. Instead of using the same plays 
that I used in college, I found that I would have to use plays that 
could be executed by the type of boys on the high school squad. 
Last fall our football offense was built around one boy, a triple- 
threat boy, and the type of plays that we used looked like any- 
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thing but the type used by my coach in 
college. This does not mean that I failed 
to use the fundamentals that I learned 
at college, because if I had not had those 
fundamentals available, I would have had 
no business coaching. 

When the material was assembled last 
year, it was plain that we had an out- 
standing back on the squad. As a result 
we formed our plays around this back. 
We used a balanced line, pulling either 
one or both of the guards out of the line. 
This triple-threat back was the one 
around whom we used a backfield shift. 
The backs lined up in the “T” formation 
with the quarterback behind the center. 
With the signals, one, two, three, the 
backs would shift to a wing-back forma- 
tion, either right or left, and with the 
command “Go!” the play would begin. 

The triple-threat back figured in all 
the plays and with the fullback, who was 
exceptionally good on spinner plays, car- 
ried the ball on practically nine-tenths of 
the plays. Lateral passes were designed 
to end up with this star halfback getting 
the ball. As a result of this, the halfback 
figured in most of the scoring. We had 
weak side plays and a reverse or two 
which kept the other team alert. Due 
to the system partly and due a great deal 
to the ability of this featured back, he 
scored at least two touchdowns in every 
game we played except three games. In 
one of these he threw three passes for 
touchdowns, and in the others he han- 
dled the ball on a reverse scoring play. 
In one game he scored thirty-three points. 

The weakness of this system is that we 
would have been lost if the halfback had 
been injured. We recognized that fact 
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and used every opportunity to give him 
rest, we kept him out of scrimmage as 
much as possible. In fact, after the sea- 
son was well under way, we did not give 
the squad very much scrimmage and 
gradually cut down on the length of prac- 
tice so as not to tire the squad. This is 
advisable in any high school football pro- 
gram, I feel. 

This fall, without the triple-threat back, 
our offense must be changed and, with 
the material now available, the system 
will have to be varied to suit the material 
remaining. It is not always that a squad 
is blessed with a triple-threat man of the 
caliber of this man, which makes a dif- 
ference. 


Basketball for Girls 


By Guenn E. Davison, Coacu, Trout 
LAKE, WASHINGTON 

HILE many articles have appeared 

in this magazine with diagrams 
showing the reader how championship 
boys’ basketball should be played, no 
article has dealt with that sport which 
is rapidly becoming equally popular in 
many sections; that is, girls’ basketball. 
I shall attempt to explain briefly the sys- 





is used in all courts; that is, the guards 
may use it to give the ball to the centers 
and the centers in turn may use it to 
pass to the forwards. It is also used 
from the tip-off. 

Example I. (See Diagram 1.) Tip- 
off. As the centers face each other my 
side center, who gives the signals, steps 
up behind her center and places her hands 
on the jumping center’s hip. By pressing 
with either thumb or fingers she tells 
where she wants the ball tipped. Her 
signal, we shall say, is with the right fin- 
gers. This means to the right and ahead 
as her opponent may be a little to the 
left. The ball should be tipped so that 
she can take it high in the air just short 
of the forward zone. Her forward waits 
right at the line until the side center has 
caught it, or nearly so, and then pivots 
quickly around her guard and cuts for 
the basket. The pass should be a high 
are pass above the guard’s reach, and the 
forward should take it over her head and 
shoot. This will require lots of practice 
to get the timing and the pass just right, 
as it must click smoothly. 

Example II. This may even be used 
from out of bounds. My guards last year 
would stand facing each other. The one 
out of bounds passed high to the end of 
the guard zone. Her teammate pivoted 
and ran to the edge of the zone, taking 
the pass over her head. The center 
(either one) stood there facing her until 
she caught it. Then she pivoted and cut 
for the end of the center zone to receive 
the pass at the far end and over her head. 
She then passed to the forward, as shown 
in Diagram 1 and explained above. 

This style is easily mixed with others. 
































tem or systems which I have found to 
be very successful with girls’ teams. The 
same style may be worked into the boys’ 
games. I have done it and found that it 
works. My girls’ teams have lost but 
six games in the last three years using 
these systems, and last year averaged 35 
points per game to their opponents’ 19 
with a nineteen game schedule. 

One of our systems, the overhead, re- 
quires very exact timing and passing. It 
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It eliminates too much passing in each 
zone and gets the ball to the basket 
quickly. It is nearly unstoppable against 
teams whose guards stand up to the cen- 
ter line close to the forwards. My guards 
stay half way back to the basket so they 
are always between their opponents and 
the basket and yet can move out to check 
long shots. 

The other system we use is a check 
which I shall try to explain with one play. 
That should give the idea and the reader 
can work out others. The center tips 
and the side center receives, as in the 
above tip-off play. (See Diagram 2.) 
She may then pass directly to the for- 
ward in front of her, or to the one cut- 
ting across from the other side. 

F2 makes a direct pass to F1 and then 
cuts in front of Fl and receives a return 
pass. Fl and Gl offer a block or check 
to G2 so that F2 has time to dribble in 
and shoot. 

In the play shown in Diagram 3, after 
the side center passes to F1, F2 cuts in and 
takes a short pass from Fl. G2 is blocked 
out as shown in Diagram 2. 

Just one more hint. If your basketball 
floors are slippery and you don’t want to 
mar them, use glycerin on your shoes. 
Pure glycerin will not mark and, I think, 
is better than vaseline. 


Teach Two Defenses 


By Frank M. Beer, 
Castle Rock, Washington, High School 


HE basketball team which maintains 

the best defense has a decided ad- 
vantage over its opponents. Particularly 
is this true today where so many teams 
are using so-called legal block plays. 

In order to meet these various styles 
of offense two systems of defense are al- 
most a necessity to the well-balanced 
team. Teams using a short passing, fast 
breaking offense can best be stopped with 
a man-to-man assignment. Those teams 
that manipulate to get a defensive man 
at a disadvantage, by blocking him away 
from his opponents, can generally be most 
effectively halted with a zone defense. 
Championships have been lost by teams 
being unable to meet diversified attacks. 
Though this may seem a great deal to 
teach high school boys in the short time 
allotted, if one properly divides the prac- 
tice periods, it is not so difficult as it at 
first appears. 

If the zone defense is taught first, one 
will find that it has greatly simplified in- 
struction in the man-to-man defense. The 
zone defense is also more readily mastered 
and works very well against early season 
offenses. 

In teaching the zone defense, place the 
men in their correct positions and have 
two players attempt to work the ball in 
for a close shot. When only two men 
are used on offense, the defense gains con- 
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fidence and it also learns to shift to meet 
the ball. As the defensive men become 
more proficient, place more offensive men 
against them, until two complete teams 
are on the floor. During the early weeks 
of practice, at least half the time can well 
be spent on defense. 

After the zone defense has been fairly 
well mastered and a few practice games 
played, it is well to start work on the 
man-to-man system. This is accom- 
plished by having two men take the of- 
fensive and one man the guard position. 
But one of the offensive men is allowed 
to shoot; the guard is to check this man. 
Approximately game conditions are made 
in this way, and it allows for considerable 
maneuvering by both offense and defense. 
When enough improvement has been 
shown, three men may act as an offensive 
group, two of these being checked by two 
defensive players. Only two of these of- 
fensive men are allowed to shoot. 

By continuous aid from the coach it 1s 
possible to develop a comparatively strong 
defensive system in a few weeks’ time. 

Many coaches feel that two defenses 
are unnecessary. It has been my experi- 
ence, however, particularly in state tour- 
nament play, that, unless a team is able 
to use two styles of defensive play, some- 
where along the line it is due for an up- 
set, regardless of offensive strength. One 
defense cannot be effective against all 
offenses, and in this day of scientific play 
a winner must be strong defensively as 
well as offensively. 
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Scoreboard in Detail 


Useful Devices, Easily 
Made 


By W. B. McKittrick, 
Arcata Union High School 
Arcata, California 


HEN visiting other plants, I find 
myself continually looking for 
simple devices which may be used readily 
about the athletic field and gymnasium. 
Other coaches, I presume, are also on the 
alert for simple contraptions which will 
make their work easier and more efficient. 
Some of these ideas which I have picked 
up during the past ten years I would like 
to pass on to others in this profession who 
may be able to make use of some of them. 
Two devices, a scoreboard and timer, 
add much to the spectators’ enjoyment of 
basketball games. Scoreboards are com- 
mon, but timers are scarce. Electrical 
timers are on the market, and are fine, 
but cost more than many schools can 
afford. 

For several years, I have used a simple 
timer which has worked very well. It 
consists of a board painted black, about 
thirty inches square, with a white arrow 
attached at the middle near the bottom. 
A white semicircle is drawn, using the ar- 
row as a radius. This line is divided into 
sixteen parts representing the sixteen min- 
utes of a high school half. Every other 
mark is numbered left to right, bringing 
the eight at the top. An arrow pointing 
to the left with the words “To Play” is 
painted on the board. 

To operate, a boy with an ordinary 
watch (a stop watch is better) will move 
the arrow at one minute intervals as the 
game progresses. Times out will compli- 
cate his job, but signals from the official 
timekeeper during each quarter and at 
times out are easily arranged. Boys be- 
come very proficient with a little practice. 
I have found that the spectators watch 
the timer carefully, especially when it is 
placed near the scoreboard, and will call 
for it if it is not used. 

An excellent scoreboard, which is not 
hard to make, is being used in this 
vicinity. Four dials or wheels are ar- 
ranged in pairs on the back of the score- 
board, in such a manner that they may be 
turned easily. Each dial bears numbers 
0 to 9, and they are so placed that the 
numbers show through apertures on the 
board as they are turned. The dials 
should be large enough so that the num- 
bers may be of sufficient size to be read 
easily. 

Jumping pits on athletic fields are, too 
often, just a pile of sand. By removing 
the dirt to a depth of twelve inches and 
then lining the excavation with two-inch 
planks, a good-looking, permanent pit can 
be made. Old automobile tires, when cut 
in two and sliced-in about three inches 
from the cord at one foot intervals, can be 
nailed along the two sides of the plank to 
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make excellent padding. The raised sur- 
face of the tires tends to keep the sand 
and shavings in the pit. 

Pits built in this way are inexpensive 
and will last for years, even in rainy 


climates, and always look well. White 
marks can then be placed at one-foot in- 
tervals along the sides of the broad-jump- 
ing pit so that the boys can tell, without 
measuring, the length of their jumps. 
This will effect a saving in steel tapes. 

Bats and other implements such as 
hoes, shovels and rakes, which are used 
about the grounds and pits, are anathema 
to the janitor when he comes to sweep. 
Ordinary clothes hooks when screwed into 
the wall and turned sideways make good 
holders for bats since the handles will fit 
into them perfectly. Screw eyes placed in 
the ends of the rake, shovel and hoe 
handles, and hooks placed high up on the 
walls make convenient places to keep these 
useful utensils. 

A can of bright, quick drying lacquer, 
preferably in one of the school’s colors, is 
a good investment. A band of that color 
painted around the ends of the bats will 
keep opponent’s batboys from “acciden- 
tally” mistaking them for his own. A 
similar stripe about the handles of the 
hoe, rake, hammer and shovel will pre- 
vent the janitor from assuming that they 
are his. 

Various kinds of heat lamps are in com- 
mon use. Many times they are difficult to 
adjust easily so that they will focus on 
the right spot from the right distance. A 
projecting arm built so that it will swing 
horizontally from side to side should be 
placed on the wall above the rubbing 
table. Screw eyes are then placed along 
the arm and wall, and a cord run through 
them. The lamp can then be attached to 
the upper end of the cord and a weight 
to the lower end, allowing the lamp to be 
raised and lowered. When not in use it 
can be swung up against the wall. 

It has now become customary to keep 
the air in basketballs and footballs at a 
certain prescribed pressure. The pressure 
gauge is sometimes awkward to handle 
while working the pump. But it may be 
secured to the wall at a convenient height 
and connected to the pump with a piece 
of rubber tubing. Another piece of 
tubing, long enough to reach to the ball 
on the floor or table nearby, should be 
connected to the gauge. No trouble is 
then occasioned by the gauge bumping on 
the floor or turning so that it cannot be 
read while the pump is being used. 

Regulation-sized circles for the discus 
and shot may be made by procuring a 
strip of % inch iron three inches wide 
and having the ends welded together so 
that the desired diameter is obtained. 
These circles can be easily carried to any 
part of the field and may be sunk flush 
with the ground by wetting the ground 
and tapping them down. 
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Supervising the New Foot- 
ball Coach in a Small 
High School 


By Martin C. Shoemaker 
High School, Rankin, Illinois 


HE above title calls for a careful 
analysis if the reader is to compre- 
hend clearly the viewpoint of the 
school executive relative to the essentials 
in the coaching of football. The term 
“new football coach” refers of course to 
that individual, inexperienced and new to 
the community, whose duty is to develop 
the football team. In addition to being a 
virtual stranger to the community in 
which he is to work, the coach is also a 
novice in a field for which he has been 
trained but in which as yet he has had no 
practical experience. The “small high 
school” represents that not uncommon 
type of school which, due to size, finances 
or tradition, does not employ assistant 
coaches or appoint faculty members to as- 
sist. All the responsibilities involved in 
the task of coaching football are shoul- 
dered by one who accepts his duties as a 
novice. 

Will the new coach need supervising? 
Investigations and studies reveal the glar- 
ing lack of organized systems of guidance 
by school executives in this field. Such 
procedure appears to result invariably in 
the gross mismanaging of the muititude 
of tasks and details involved in a season’s 
work, besides seriously impairing the 
health of young players. In many cases 
this lack of guidance is due to the timidity 
of school executives who hesitate to take 
part in an activity which only in recent 
years has come to be recognized as oc- 
cupying a place in the educational pro- 
gram. As a result, the “hands off” policy 
is a prevalent practice. This condition 
prevails, although supervision of academic 
subjects in the small high school is on a 
relatively high level. 

Some coaches are the enemies of their 
own profession in that they are of that 
aggressive, unco-operative type which re- 
sents all offers of aid. All in all, super- 
vision in this field is conspicuous largely 
because of its absence. However, super- 
vising the new coach is as necessary as 
supervising the new teacher of academic 
subjects. As the coach comes into the 
community a stranger, what does he un- 
derstand of public opinion regarding the 
school and its athletic reputation as it ex- 
ists in the community? Just as super- 
vision in the academic fields aims at the 
improvement of teaching in the respective 
fields, so does the supervision of football 
seek to improve instruction in its realm. 

The school executive, the superintend- 
ent, as he shall hereafter be designated, is 
the logical] person, because of his compara- 
tively long tenure, training and experience, 
to supervise the new coach. He sees 
coaches come and go; he is aware of their 





weaknesses and strong points. He knows 
which practices make for success and the 
mistakes to avoid. He understands public 
opinion, when to cater to it and when to 
ignore it. He is in a position to assure the 
success of the football season from an edu- 
cational standpoint and to “make” or 
“break” the new coach in the eyes of the 
community. 

Without supervision, the work of the 
new coach, no matter how sustained and 
earnest the effort, is usually in vain. Fail- 
ure to make good in his first position may 
lead to disappointment in the career he 
has probably chosen as his life’s work. 
This supervising or guiding by the super- 
intendent need not differ materially from 
the procedures employed in supervising 
teachers of academic subjects. The in- 
stant the superintendent exhibits a sym- 
pathetic, intelligent understanding of the 
difficulties confronting the coach, a high 
standard of co-operation between the two 
naturally follows. 

Supervising the new coach does not 
necessitate an undue amount of time. 
Conferences are fairly numerous, though 
but few need be of considerable duration. 
Inspection visits are frequent. Mimeo- 
graphed orders play a part, as do district 
athletic meetings. Lesson plans and rating 
cards are to be used. In the field of foot- 
ball the wise superintendent undoubtedly 
omits the giving of demonstration lessons 
unless in his collegiate career he was for- 
tunate enough to have participated in 
athletics. 

Whatever the ideas of the superintend- 
ent might be, this supervision is given even 
though there may be no felt need of it 
on the part of the coach. To delay is to 
court disaster, for mistakes and errors may 
result, the effects of which could be far 
reaching. However, as has been stated 
before, the superintendent is able to an- 
ticipate the needs before the coach be- 
comes conscious of them. 

The nature of the supervision varies as 
the football season progresses. For con- 
venience, the season may be divided into 
four distinct periods: (1) prior to the be- 
ginning of the school term, (2) the begin- 
ning of the school term, (3) mid-season 
and (4) the end of the season. An at- 
tempt will now be made to point out some 
of the respects in which supervision is 
necessary to the successful culmination of 
the football season. While some of the 
activities may appear to be administra- 
tive and inspectorial rather than super- 
visory, no misunderstanding need result if 
one keeps in mind that the activities have 
as their objectives: (1) improving the 
teaching of football, (2) improving the 
coach as a teacher of football and (3) de- 
veloping the physical efficiency of the 
players. 

Prior to the School Term 

HORTLY before the start of school 

the new coach arrives, ready and 
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eager to begin his work. Immediately the 
superintendent makes him acquainted with 
his surroundings. The importance of so 
simple a task is indicated by the ease with 
which the new coach adjusts himself to 
his work and by the new avenues of 
thought he becomes aware of. First, locker 
rooms are examined. Is the number of 
lockers sufficient? If not, then an under- 
standing is reached relative to temporary 
provisions to be made until additional 
lockers are installed. Provisions for the 
cleaning and drying of uniforms are de- 
termined, for the health and physical com- 
fort of the players are to be kept upper- 
most in mind. A minute program for the 
use of the showers is decided upon. The 
shower period is thus regulated, time is 
not wasted and players acquire healthy 
physical and mental habits. Also the 
school is saved a great expense on the 
water bill. The use of locker and shower 
rooms for visiting teams is decided upon. 
In schools where these rooms are ordina- 
rily used by girls’ physical education 
classes, proper arrangements are made to 
avoid confusion in their use on the days 
of games. 

The office and dressing room of the 
coach are next visited. In many. cases one 
room serves the double purpose, though it 
is not advantageous to have it so. How- 
ever, the dressing room is located so that 
it commands a full view of the locker 
room. Only by being near his players can 
the coach hope to have them acquire rapid, 
orderly habits of dressing and bathing. 
Merely telling players what to do rarely 
brings the desired response; they at least 
must feel the presence of their coach. 
Here, too, the coach is in a position io 
control the mental attitudes of his players 
at times when it is highly important that 
they have the correct perspectives. It is 
in the locker room, when the season is in 
progress, that games are either won or 
lost, depending upon the high or low spir- 
its of the players and on their wholesome 
or dissatisfied states of mind. If the office 
of the coach is not separate from the 
dressing room, then the one room should 
be large enough and equipped with seats 
and blackboards to serve as a lecture room. 
Here, also, private conferences may be 
held with individual players, officials and 
athletic goods salesmen. 

The dressing room for officials is iso- 
lated from the teams’ locker rooms; for 
the utmost privacy is assured officials im- 
mediately before and after games, and 
everything is done to avoid the stigma of 
favoritism. 

A brief visit to the football field ends 
the first conference. Since fields are some- 
times not located adjacent to the school, 
a suitable daily route is mapped out for 
the players to take. This becomes a mat- 
ter of no little importance when it is dis- 
covered that holes made in lawns and ter- 
races by shoe cleats bring angry protests 
from property owners. The safe, quiet, 
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orderly, unobtrusive passage of players 
from the school to the field is aimed at. 
Since sometimes the field is used by a com- 
munity organization or by another school 
for play purposes, arrangements to avoid 
confusion in its use must be made. The 
condition of the field is noted with respect 
to the following needs: cutting of weeds, 
putting on sod, filling in depressions and 
leveling high spots. Operation of the 
drainage system is important, for the de- 
gree of its efficiency affects the condition 
of the field to the extent that games are 
or are not played on it within reasonable 
periods of time after rains. 

The following day, the superintendent 
and coach make an inventory of the foot- 
ball equipment on hand. Its fitness for 
use is determined. The superintendent 
may suggest that the coach make out a 
tentative list of desired equipment. At 
this time a conference is also arranged 
with the football captain. By this means 
the coach secures an excellent perspective 
of the personnel of the squad that will re- 
port for practice. Beforehand, then, he 
learns of what to expect of the number 
reporting, the quota of experienced play- 
ers, their academic standings and their 
physical make-ups. 


The Beginning of School 


HE first day of school, the superin- 

tendent appoints a number of student 
assistants directly responsible to the coach. 
They are his “handy men” and perform 
the immediate important tasks of assign- 
ing lockers, doling out equipment and the 
daily routine tasks of managing the towel 
service and caring for the portable equip- 
ment. Freed of these encumbrances the 
coach has time, at the very first, closely 
to scrutinize and observe his players. Stu- 
dent assistants, having as their specific 
duty the transporting to and from the 
field after each practice session the port- 
able equipment such as helmets, balls, 
dummies and lines, usually perform this 
service in a more efficient manner than is 
the case when players are left to care for 
the materials. 

Individual differences may be recognized 
through the use of a simple weight and 
attendance chart posted in the locker 
room. Each day each player records his 
weight, thus providing a means for the 
coach to observe the effect that practice 
has on players. Accordingly he is able to 
arrange the practice periods to suit the 
individual players. The chart also pro- 
vides a means of checking attendance at 
practice sessions. 

Usually, a few days after school begins, 
district meetings for coaches, administra- 
tors and officials are held. Rules, inter- 
pretations and athletic policies as adopted 
by the district thus become common 
knowledge to both superintendent and 
coach. The coach is broadened; he meets 
other executives and other coaches and he 


understands their positions relative to 
their athletic programs. 

After a few practice sessions, the coach 
has a fairly definite idea of the quantity 
and quality of equipment necessary for 
proper outfitting of the players. This calls 
for a conference. What companies to buy 
from is worthy of consideration. The su- 
perintendent through his experience knows 
the companies that give the quickest serv- 
ice, have the best grades of materials, have 
the most reasonable prices and are the 
most honest. Although the superintend- 
ent is not arbitrary, any preference the 
coach may have is guided by these facts. 
To avoid confusion and conflicts, the order 
list is made out by the coach, checked by 
both and sent by the superintendent. On 
the receipt of bills the items are mutually 
checked before payment is made. Since 
the financial condition of the athletic treas- 
ury affects somewhat the size of an order 
the coach realizes that it is advisable to 
postpone the purchasing of highly desired 
but not immediately necessary equipment. 

At this conference provisions for the 
treatment of injuries may also be deter- 
mined. The coach with first aid materials 
is able to care for minor injuries. More 
serious cases demanding professional at- 
tention are cared for under arrangements 
made by the superintendent prior to the 
beginning of school. 

Making of the schedule and selection of 
officials are tasks for which the superin- 
tendent assumes the greater responsibility 
but, that he may understand the princi- 
ples involved, the coach is invited to par- 
ticipate. A grave danger to guard against 
is the scheduling of too many games; for 
to do so usually works havoc with the 
health of young players. One type of 
good schedule has a double climax or two 
parts. The first opponent offers an easy 
practice game. Two harder games follow, 
with the fourth game being one of the 
most difficult on the schedule. With a 
week of rest, play is resumed with a com- 
paratively weak team, followed by two 
games with stronger teams. The final 
game of the season is played with the tra- 
ditional rival. Such a schedule, while not 
always possible, is ideal in that but eight 
games are played, and the players are 
given a period of rest in mid-season in 
which they may gain strength for the final 
drive instead of being worn out by a 
steady series of contests. “ 

In selecting officials, the superintendent 
knows those most capable, those to avoid 
and the fees to offer. 

At least a week before the first “away 
from home” game, the means of trans- 
porting the players is worked out. Safety 
is the paramount factor to be kept in mind, 
while the community and past practices 
receive due consideration. Under no cir- 
cumstances is this matter to be left up to 
the players, for school authorities realize 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Football Is Here Again 


T this moment of writing, the spirit of pessi- 
A mism that was so much in evidence in midsum- 
mer has been superseded by a brighter spirit of 
optimism. While there is still a large army of unem- 
ployed, yet in some places employment has improved. 
The railroads are in better shape than they were in 
May and June. More individuals are shareholders in 
A. T. and T. and U. S. Common than in 1929. Certain 
industries report satisfactory progress, some farm 
prices have improved, bond and stocks are rising. 

Since it costs money to maintain and operate an 
athletic and physical education plant, football is af- 
fected by the appreciation of commodity prices and by 
general business conditions. If the country is on the 
way back to good times, then football will likewise 
prosper, and the results should be in evidence this fall. 

One hundred and five thousand and one hundred 
thousand spectators, respectively, saw the opening and 
closing ceremonies at the Olympic Games. The larg- 
est crowd that ever attended a ball game at Wrigley 
Field witnessed a Cub game in Chicago recently. 
Thirty-three thousand spectators paid admission to see 
the Post-Olympic track meet sponsored by the Chicago 
Daily News and fully as large a crowd saw the Golden 
Gloves Boxing Tournament as sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Tribune this summer. These few illustrations 
serve as incidents in showing that the American peo- 
ple are fully as enthusiastic over sports as they ever 
were. 

The fears expressed by some that the new rules 
would tend to make the game uninteresting have not 
been justified in the light of the games so far played. 
Only such spectators as are well versed in football will 
this fall be cognizant of the fact that the rules were 
changed. The rules, after all, were modified for the 
purpose of eliminating some of the unnecessary haz- 
ards from the game. 

While the country’s educational institutions are still 
feeling the effect of the business recession, and while 
it is true we cannot expect much financial support this 
year from school boards and college trustees for the 
athletic programs, yet if the opening games are well 
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attended the prospects for a successful season as 
viewed from a business standpoint will be enhanced. 

It would be fine if artists could “paint only for the 
love of the painting,” but artists must sell their pic- 


tures in order to live, travel and study. It would be 
fine if athletic directors could maintain effective pro- 
grams without cost, but the ways and means of doing 
this have never yet been devised. It cost Los Angeles 
well over a million dollars to stage and promote the 
Olympic Games, and it cost more than that to train 
the athletes and to transport them to and from the 
games, yet this expenditure of money was justified. 
It will cost a considerable amount of money to support 
school and college football this fall. Most of this 
money will come from the spectators. If the coaches 
stage clean and wholesome contests that provide the 
spectators with worthwhile entertainment, and if the 
boys who play are benefited, football will be worth all 
that it costs. 


Financing the American Olympics 


VERY four years there is trouble in connection 
E, with the raising of the Olympic fund and in the 
matter of paying the expenses of the school and 
college boys to the preliminary Olympic tryouts and to 
the final meets at which the teams are selected. 

This year some of the boys who were eligible to com- 
pete in the Olympic finals elected to break training at 
the end of the college season because they saw no way 
by which they could make the trip to Palo Alto and the 
other centers where the final meets were held. Others 
made the trip by auto and a few “hitch-hiked” their 
several ways to the games. Some who were able to get 
to California were stranded there and had great diffi- 
culty in getting back home. 

These conditions are inexcusable and should be cor- 
rected. In order to understand the inadequacy of the 
system which has been tried so many different times 
and each time found unsatisfactory, it may be well to 
explain the plan which has been in operation. In the 
first place, the American Olympic Committee each 
Olympic year appoints a finance committee to raise 
money for the Olympic Fund. The money is raised by 
contributions, by staging various benefits and from the 
profits of the different preliminary Olympic meets. 
The report of the Olympic Finance Committee not 
having as yet been published, it is too early to state 
how much money was raised by the Committee and 
how the funds were expended. Mr. Avery Brundage 
was reported in the Los Angeles papers as having 
stated that New York City contributed something like 
$5,000 to the Olympic Fund. The profits of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Track and Field, and the Swimming 
and Wrestling Meets were turned over to the Olympic 
Treasurer. The Pacific Coast universities guaranteed 
$65,000 to be used in defraying the expenses of univer- 
sity men east of the Misstssippi River to the I. C. A. 
A. A. A. Meet in Berkeley. The total cost of the two 
special trains that were chartered to transport the 250 
Eastern men to the coast, together with local expenses 
in California, return trip tickets and travel expenses 
back home was approximately $68,000. The profits 
from this meet were used in paying the cost of the 
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meet. A fine crowd witnessed the final track and field 
preliminaries in Palo Alto and the profits were to be 
donated to the Olympic Fund. 

The schools and colleges made a sizable contribution 
to the Olympic Fund. The colleges, however, spent a 
great deal of money which does not appear in the rec- 
ords. Indiana University, for instance, promoted the 
preliminary Olympic wrestling meet at a cost of nearly 
$1,000 to the university. Teams were sent to five dif- 
ferent meets, the profits of which were turned over to 
the Olympic Fund. The university, however, paid the 
expenses of the athletes who represented that univer- 
sity in these various meets. Thus Indiana contributed 
indirectly in a large way to the Olympic Fund. What 
is true of this one university is true to a larger or 
lesser degree of every college in this country. 

It is customary for the Olympic Committee to as- 
sume the expenses of the athletes chosen for the vari- 
ous teams from the place of the final tryouts to the 
' Games and back to their several homes. This year, 
since the final track meet was held in California and 
since most of the men who competed in that meet pur- 
chased round trip tickets, the cost of financing Ameri- 
ca’s track team was comparatively low. The money 
raised by the Olympic Committee in other years has 
been used in paying the expenses of the various com- 
mittees and in transporting the athletes, coaches, offi- 
cials and committeemen fo the Olympic Games and 
back home again. 

Some plan should be worked out whereby the ex- 
penses of the athletes would be paid to and from the 
final preliminary meets. If this were done, the places 
and dates of the various meets should be announced at 
least two years in advance of the games. 

Since the vast majority of the members of the more 
important teams are undergraduate school and college 
boys or recent graduates, it would be fine if at the close 
of each Olympiad the athletic departments of the edu- 
cational institutions would assume the responsibility 
of paying the expenses of the school and college ath- 
letes to the tryout meets and would pay into the Olym- 
pic Fund the equivalent of the cost of transporting the 
men selected as members of the various teams to the 
games and home again. 

The following plan might be worth consideration. 
Let the country be divided into districts. (The eight 
N. C. A. A. districts might serve the purpose.) The 
schools and colleges in each district then might volun- 
tarily undertake to raise a district Olympic Fund 
throughout the four years preceding the next Olym- 
pics. This money could be raised by setting aside a 
percentage of the receipts of swimming, wrestling and 
track meets, etc., held throughout the four years in 
question. Various benefits might be staged not only 
in the spring of the Olympic year but frequently 
throughout the four preceding years. The district 
fund would then be used as suggested above toward 
paying the expenses of the men from the district. 

If this plan were followed, the burden of the Olym- 
pic Finance Committee would be lessened. The school 
and college men would know that they would be given 
every opportunity of trying out in the final meets, and 
the educational institutions would thus undoubtedly 
be more interested in doing their share toward paying 
the expenses of the Olympic teams. Further, more 
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people would have a part in contributing to the success 
of the nation’s representatives in the Games. 


The Tenth Olympiad 


HE Olympic track and field team that won points 
for the United States was a national team, the 
point winners coming from all sections of the 
country. In the Olympic Games only the men who win 
first, second or third in the various events are honored. 
Figuring on a point scoring basis of five points for 
first place, three for second and one for third the men 
from the different sections scored as follows. 

For the South, Beard of Auburn, Hardin of Loui- 
siana State University and Toppino of Loyola of New 
Orleans scored 714, points. 

Carr of Pennsylvania, Warner of Yale, Sexton of 
Georgetown, Anderson of Cornell, Zaremba: of New 
York University and McClusky of Fordham earned a 
total of 1914 points for the East. 

For the West, Eastman, Dyer, Rothert, La Borde 
and Miller of Stanford, Hill of Oregon, Kiesel of Cali- 
fornia, Wycoff, Ablovich and Van Osdel of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and Jefferson of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles scored a total of 
26 points. 

Tolan of Michigan, Metcalfe of Marquette, Simpson 
of Ohio State, Saling and Gordon of Iowa, Taylor of 
Grinnell, Fuqua of Indiana, Redd of Bradley and 
Bausch of Kansas scored 3714 points for the Middle 
West. 


The Lunatic Fringe 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT once suggested that 
Prertain types of political thinkers and agitators 

constituted the “Lunatic Fringe.” Senator 
Moses had in mind the same type of individuals when 
he referred to them as “Sons of the Wild Jackass.” 
There will always be a few persons who will be known 
for the things that they are against and not for that 
which they are for. It is a mistake, however, to take 
these people seriously. The great mass of the Ameri- 
can people is not much moved by the scathing denun- 
ciations of the agitators. We have learned that prog- 
ress is made by the slow and steady process of evolu- 
tion and we are not eager to destroy established insti- 
tutions in the hope that those who have found fault 
with those institutions will be able to offer something 
better in their stead. 

In athletics and physical education we also have our 
“Sons of the Wild Jackass,” if we employ that term to 
designate those who attack the school and college ath- 
letic system without offering anything better to take 
the place of that system. Our present system is sus- 
ceptible of improvement and no one is or should be 
satisfied with things as they are. The improvements 
will come, however, as a result of honest thinking and 
steady toil on the part of the builders who will replace 
a worn out beam here, strengthen the foundation there 
and add to the structure now and then. 
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bWValve Basketballs 
No. X9D -”Double Laced” 


y Goldsmith Official Basketballs 
. The leather is the finest quality 


anceless”’ 
k9Mouble Laced’ 
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Wholesale Each 
$12.50 


Endorsed by ‘“*Piggie’? Lambert, 
famous basketball Coach of Pur- 
due University, champions of the 
Big Ten. 


A ball that handles easily and 
whose perfect balance makes for 
exceptionally accurate passing and 
shooting. Made of especially se- 
lected Tempered leather and 
double lined with the new mul- 
tiply lining. Official in size, shape 
and weight. 


No. PL—“‘Laceless”’ 
No. PLD—‘**Double Laced” 








PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


LAFAYETTE. INDIANA 


After testing the new "Piggie" Lenbert officie} 
besketbell very thoroughly I can ed say thet it 
surpesses ay own fondest expectations 


It is « ball that handles eesily and its —_ 
belance sakes for eccurete pessing and throwing: 





Changes in the Football Rules 
of 1931-2 


By F. A. Lambert 
Member Football Rules Advisory Committee 


NOTE—All references to rules are to the Official 
Football Rules of The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association of 1932 as published by The American 
Sports Publishing Company. To utilize this article 
in the maximum, it is necessary that the reader 
have a copy of The Football Rules of 1931 and 
1932 available for comparison, reference and study. 


GENERAL 

An AppgeaL You SHoutp Reap—Before 
you start a study of the Football Rules 
or a consideration of the Changes of 1932, 
you should turn to Pages 74 and 75 of 
The Football Rules Book and “tune in” 
with the 1932 spirit of the Game. There- 
on is a message for you regardless of your 
interest in or connection with football. I 
am confident that, after reading this val- 
uable message from The Rules Commit- 
tee and The American Football Coaches 
Association, you will view the “picture” 
correctly and understand the Changes of 
1932 better and the purpose of the 
changes. 

RULE 1 
THE FIELD 

Note in Section 2, that marking in white 
is not compulsory. The note following 
reads (new in 1932): “Jf lime is used for 
marking, it should be thoroughly slaked.” 
This is one of the precautions taken in 
1932 to make the game safe for the boys 
playing it. Unslaked lime too often has 
caused burns on the exposed skin of play- 
ers and when got under the eyelids may 
lead to a serious burn. 


RULE 3 
DEFINITIONS 

Section 2, Articte 3 (Pace 5)—Read 
the definition of a Free Ball and you will 
part with the old idea that a Free Ball is 
one which all players are eligible to re- 
cover. In other words, when team A 
punts to B and the ball is either in the 
air or untouched by team B, it is a Free 
Ball under the definition, but team A is 
not eligible to recover or touch the ball. 
Note also the Exception mentioned in 
Section 2 which pertains to a forward pass 
not being considered a Free Ball. The 
last sentence of Rule 10, Section 1, Article 
2, Page 47, reading, “When the ball is free, 
players who have a legal right to recover 
the ball may use their hands or arms to 
push opponents out of the way in order 
to get at the ball,” will convince you that 
the term Free Ball does not mean a ball 
which every player may touch or recover 
legally. 

Section 3—B.ockIng@, is quite compre- 
hensible, as is Section 35, TAcKLING. 
Both these definitions are new and a part 
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of the 1932 Rules changes to make the 
game safer for the boys playing it. The 
Supplemental Notes under both Section 3 
and Section 35 are more important than 
the Sections themselves. It is just as well 
to “hook up” these two definitions at the 
same time. They define or explain both 
the Flying Block and Flying Tackle, which 
are prohibited in Rule 10. In either it is 
illegal if the player dives or throws his 
body through the air. Place your emphasis 
in the definitions and your observations 
upon the words through the air, for the 
player may leave his feet only at the in- 
stant he makes contact with the opponent. 
During the recent spring practice we had 
demonstrated to us many times a legal 
and an illegal (flying) block and tackle. 
There is a very appreciable difference and 
the legal CAN be coached even more 
easily, I believe, than the illegal (flying). 
We might just as well turn to Page 48, 
Rule 10, Section 1, Article 5, and complete 
the “picture” by studying the prohibition 
against the Flying Block and the Flying 
Tackle, noting especially that this also 
gives a little much needed protection to 
the forward passer. Too often players 
have made a vicious flying block upon the 
forward passer, not to stop the pass, but 
to put the passer “out.” In the latter case 
the penalty is enforced from the spot of 
the last down; otherwise there would be 
no distance penalty actually given. 

One reason why a Referee should be be- 
hind and beside the passer or kicker is to 
note whether any defensive forward who 
has broken through makes a flying block 
or flying tackle on either. Neither is legal 
either before or after the ball has been 
passed or kicked. A good Referee will see 
such and penalize for it under the 1932 
rules. 

Section 4—C.ippinc—The definition is 
clear and, I believe, generally well under- 
stood. The Supplemental Note following 
the definition is further strengthened in 
the 1932 rules to show that a block from 
the rear, while legal from the standpoint 
of the initial contact, may result in a clear 
case of “ham-stringing” (Clipping). 

Section 9, Articte 1—Famr CatcH 
and ArticLeE 3—OpporTUNITY TO MAKE 
A Farr CatcH, seem to bother less expe- 
rienced officials, coaches and most players. 
First, get fixed in your mind that no signal 
is necessary for a player to have an oppor- 
tunity to make a fair catch of a ball in 
the air, kicked by an opponent. Even 
though it be a Free-kick (kick-off) players 


of Team B are now (1932) accorded the 
opportunity of making a fair catch with- 
out interference by any player of Team A, 
(Page 37, Article 3). 

Section 5—CrRawLine—Note the 
words, “an attempt to advance the ball” 
and keep in mind that the body of the 
player need not be advanced to make this 
foul. I have known players who at- 
tempted Crawling most often by trying to 
push the ball forward a yard or so after 
it was dead—even blown dead. Penalize 
for this, for it is a practice which is ex- 
tremely displeasing to the defense. Note 
also that the words, “While he is in the 
grasp of an opponent,” which were at the 
end of this definition in 1931, have been 
deleted in conformity with the 1932 Dead 
Ball Rule 7, Section 7, Article 1 (a), Page 
34. Right here we might advantageously 
take up a consideration of the new Section 
21, a 1932 definition of Piling Up, at the 
bottom of Page 9. Note in the latter also 
that the words, “While he is in the grasp 
of an opponent” are not included. In the 
1932 Rules these words are not necessary 
for the ball to be dead and therefore are 
not necessary for the fouls of Crawling 
and Piling Up to occur. 

Section 17—TuHeE Kicx-Orr — Note 
that under the present rules the ball may 
be put in play by Team A by a drop kick 
or a place kick. The drop kick is a new 
provision. 

Section 21—Ovut or BounDS—ARTICLE 
1—Note that so long as the ball is in pos- 
session of a player, it is not out of bounds 
by virtue of the fact that the runner may 
touch another player or an official while 
the runner remains inside the side-line. 
The position of the runner determines the 
status of the ball in the above case. Re- 
member though that the Linesman’s As- 
sistants are not Officials—just spectators. 
Article 2 states though that if the ball is 
free (read Definition 2, Article 3, Page 5) 
and strikes a player who is on or outside 
the side-line, it is out of bounds. Note in 
Article 2 also that the ball is not out of 
bounds if, when free, it strikes an official 
and bounds back on the Field of Play. 
Article 3, on Page 35, will make it clear 
why. After reading the entire Section 21, 
note that if a ball is kicked high, goes 
across the side line and is carried back on 
the Field of Play or End Zone by the 
wind, it can not be regarded as having 
been out of bounds, for it did not touch 


anything (in the air). 
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RIGHT 
from the kick-off 


Ky VERY coach knows the importance of hav- 

ing his team hit its stride at the start of the 
season. Two or three triple threat backs, a 
couple of speedy ends, and three or four ex- 
perienced linemen would help. But players 
aren't made to order. The coach must do the 
best with what he has. 


With equipment, it’s a different matter. 
Quality equipment is as easy to order as shoddy 
or seconds, and costs relatively little more. It 
gives a team that early season morale that helps 
to carry it through a successful season. 


Dubow equipment, without sacrificing a su- 
perior standard of quality, is priced to meet 
‘depression” budgets. The coach who uses 
Dubow equipment can be assured that he is 
right—from opening kick-off to final gun at the 
end of the season. 






Dubow D45 football—Valve type; double lined. 
Conforms in size, shape, and weight to specifications of 
National Football Rules Committee. Approved for the 
fourth consecutive year by the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations. Originally 
designed as a high school ball, the D45 is now used by 
many college coaches. 


Dubow DWF white football—For night games. 
Same as the D45 except made of white leather. 
Should not be confused with other balls merely painted 
white. 


Dubow F65 football—An ideal 
high quality and reasonable price. 
meet the high standards set for the D45. 


ractice ball of 
oes not quite 


Dubow pads and shoes—Designed by Frank 
Haggerty, coach of national championship Great Lakes 
team during World War. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Dubow line of football equipment. 
If he does not carry it, wrile us, giving his name. 


J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Company 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVENUE 


for SEPTEMBER, 1932 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Section 23—Pitinc Up—We have dis- 
cussed this in connection with Crawling. 


RULE 4 


ARTICLE 2—LxeGaL Detay—Note that 
the Field Captain alone is authorized to 
request a time out and then only through 
the Referee. Note further that each team 
may have three times out during each 
HALF (not quarter) without penalty, but 
after the three times out have been taken, 
a penalty shall be given unless such time 
out is for the purpose of removing an 
injured player. Note further in the Sup- 
plemental Note following that the Referee 
has the authority to cause the Field Cap- 
tain to designate THE injured player. A 
very literal interpretation of the rule on my 
part is that, if after the three times out 
allowed a team under Article 1, the Field 
Captain requests a time out and desig- 
nates the player who is injured, the Field 
Captain is allowed only time out sufficient 
to remove such injured player and is not 
given a time out of two minutes within 
which the Trainer or Coach may decide 
whether the player is to be removed from 
the game. It is my judgment that the 
wording of Article 1 and the A. R. follow- 
ing it specify that unless the purpose in 
stopping the game is to REMOVE the in- 
jured player and send in a substitute, a 
time out shall be charged. If this be the 
fourth or more time out, the usual 5-yard 
penalty is given. As suggested by the 
Rules, turn to Page 57 and study the last 
A. R. to determine the down, keeping in 
mind that the first down had been de- 
clared before the foul (Time Out) was 
made. 

A new provision in the way of more 
liberal substitutions is contained in the 
second paragraph of Article 2. Since Sec- 
tion. 2 of Rule 5 is altered to permit a 
player to enter and leave the game four 
times .(it is possible) and Article 2 permits 
substitutions to be made whenever time 
is out, this literally means that if the sub- 
stitute rushes upon the Field as soon as 
time is out and a player is removed with- 
out more delay than necessary for the ex- 
change, no time out is charged to the 
team. If, however, a Field Captain calls 
for a substitute when time is NOT out, or 
if the Coach sends a substitute on the 
Field when time is NOT out, then the 
Referee charges a time out against that 
team and so notifies the Field Judge and 
the Field Captain. Officials, Coaches and 
Field Captains better study Article 1 
again and often to be familiar as to 
WHEN time is out. 

Note in the penalty that if the distance 
penalty is given the defensive team, the 
offensive team does not get a first down 
unless the 5-yard penalty carries the ball 
beyond the point to be gained: for first 
down. 

Cattinc Time Out—As Referee you 
must, when taking time out, appreciate 
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that the Field Judge (or the timer) is not 
a mind reader and he may not become ap- 
prised of the fact that time is out until 
perhaps thirty seconds after you have 
called the time out unless you specifically 
indicate as much immediately. Read the 
last Supplemental Note under Rule 13, 


Sec. 2, Page 57. It is quite practicable 
to indicate that time is out and that the 
watch should be stopped immediately by 
blowing the whistle two or more times in 
rapid succession. It is equally important 
that the Field Judge (or timers) be in- 
formed also to whom this time out is to 
be charged. Indicate which team (or the 
Referee) is to be charged with the time 
out. After each time out for a Captain, 
it is highly advisable to check the times 
out charged to each team by saying, “This 
makes three times out for the red team, 
and the blue team has had two times out. 
Is that correct?” Keep a record of these 
times out on a card or in your mind and 
check regularly with the Field Judge, who 
has a written record also. The altered 
1932 Rules make this an item of more im- 
portance than previously. In every in- 
stance in which one of the teams is 
charged with a time out, indicate as much 
to both Field Captains in a loud clear 
voice, inform the Field Judge (if far re- 
moved from you) by pointing to the team 
so charged and then make a record of it 
quickly. 

More Important Now—Turn to Page 
15 of your Rules, study Section 3, Article 
2, the penalty and the Supplemental 
Notes, and realize that one of your most 
important duties is to indicate quickly and 
certainly with two, three or four rapid 
and loud blasts of the whistle every time 
the ball is dead for a time out (out of 
bounds, touchback, penalty, incompleted 
pass, etc.). For, it is at this instant that 
a substitute may rush upon the field and 
report; anticipate a substitution whenever 
time is out. 


RULE 5 


THE PLAYERS, SUBSTITUTES 
AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


Section 2—Susstitutes—This Section 
contains one of the very marked changes 
in the Rules of 1932. It was made, I 
believe, to allow a player, apparently in- 
jured or fatigued, to be withdrawn, ex- 
amined and returned during the next 
quarter if desired rather than to wait 
until the next half started. If withdrawn 
during the third period or quarter he may 
return now during the fourth period. A 
player, as usual, may complete a period 
and be withdrawn and unless he partici- 
pated in a play in the next period he is 
regarded as having participated in only 
that period at the end of which he was 
withdrawn. Diagram a rectangle divided 
into four areas, regarding each as a quar- 
ter and show how it would be possible for 
one player to enter the game four times 





and be withdrawn four times under the 
1932 Rules. It is possible. 

Umpire Takes SusstituTions—Note 
that a substitute must report to the Um- 
pire and NOT to the Referee or Umpire, 
as in 1931. This change, I believe, was 
almost necessary, for with such liberal sub- 
stitution now possible, one Official and not 
more than one should be responsible. It 
is advisable, I believe, for Coaches to in- 
struct all their players that a substitute 
must report to the Umpire only. The 
Umpire must, if the liberal substitution 
rule is to be popular (not delay the 
game), anticipate a substitution whenever 
time is out, be alert, receive the substitute 
and anticipate that the Field Captain will 
be on hand promptly to approve or dis- 
approve the substitution and receive such 
information, through the Umpire, as may 
be given. I usually make it a practice, 
when I umpire, to call the Field Captain 
and have the incoming substitute state 
the player who is to leave the game and 
also give such information as applies to 
the change of position of players. In that 
way I avoid getting the wrong player 
off the Field and also I care not to take 
the responsibility of repeating what the 
substitute told me about alterations in the 
arrangement of players; I often can not 
pronounce the names and possibly there is 
more than one boy on the team of the 
same or similar names—I cause the Field 
Captain to take the responsibility, BUT 
I censor carefully WHAT the incoming 
substitute says. 

UMPIRE AND CoacH KEEP A REcoRD— 
When I umpire I use a small card which 
fits into the pocket of my shirt and all 
I record is the number of the outgoing 
player each quarter. I care not about 
the numbers of the players who are play- 
ing. By having the number of each player 
who has been withdrawn from the game 
THAT quarter, I quickly can “catch” him 
if he attempts to return THAT quarter. 
With so many substitutions possible under 
the 1932 rules, it seems necessary that a 
Coach have an Assistant close at hand 
to keep an accurate record of players 
withdrawn each quarter. 

Section 3—EQuIPMENT OF PLAYERS— 
This Section contains one of the MOST 
important changes in the Rules of 1932, 
but the changes, boiled down, are simple 
and specific. No one questions but that 
they were made for the best interests and 
safety of the boys playing the game. 
Since four different surveys have shown 
that the majority of the injuries were 
sustained by defensive players, it is my 
judgment that as one reads and notes 
carefully the changes of 1932 pertaining 
to equipment he realizes that they were 
made for the protection, especially, of 
players on the defense. 

I believe that the rules are quite clear 
as to what a player may wear, but ex- 
pressed in the language of the game, I may 
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This Spalding Helmet Outlaws 


head injuries! 
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Butt into the Spalding RJ is the 
best reason a coach could have for 
insisting on a particular helmet. 

For the RJ is constructed with 
stiff crown, stiff moulded ear pieces 
and back. The headband is set half 
an inch inside the crown, front, sides 
and back of the headguard. There is 
always space between the guard 
and the head, even upon impact. No 
blow, regardless of how hard, 
reaches the head! 

In addition, this construction 
allows air to pass up into the guard, 
keeping the head cool. The RJ re- 
fuses to be pulled down over a 





and under all conditions of play. 
When you see the RJ and other 
Spalding headguards you'll know 
why so many good teams use 
Spalding equipment. Send for 
the Spalding Football Catalogue. 
It will be a great help to you in 
outfitting your team properly, no 
matter how many mean tricks the 
depression may have played on 
your budget. A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., 105 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 


© 1932, A.G.S. & BROS 
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add that no longer may a player wear 
the hard molded thigh guards, unpadded. 
So hard in fact were they that one 
could drive nails with them. Nor may 
he wear the hard knee cups of molded 
leather or fibre, the very point of con- 
tact often between a tackler’s head and 
the Runner. The same applies to elbow 
pads—the hard, unyielding material is 
prohibited, BUT note that “All players 
must wear soft knee pads.” You ask why 
this is mandatory. My answer is that a 
player’s kneecap is equally as hard as a 
molded cup and if the defensive player is 
to receive the maximum protection, some 
softer material (softer than the human 
knee) should meet the tackler’s head or 
shoulder. 

Since the manufacturers of players’ 
equipment have been demonstrating 1932 
LEGAL equipment (covered as it should 
be) since last February, it seems unneces- 
sary to elaborate upon it here. Occasion- 
ally some fine player, like McEver of Ten- 
nessee, can play the game only by wearing 
a metal hinged knee brace. Such is per- 
mitted and I personally think it should 
be, but for the protection of defensive 
opponents the same should be padded ex- 
ternally as the Rules specify. 

Note in the first paragraph of Section 
3 the words endangers and . confuses. 
Note then on Page 20, under Special 
Notes what the Committee considers as 
confusing. The Rules Committee has put 
the issue squarely up to both Coaches and 
Umpires to permit the boys to play wear- 
ing only such equipment as does not en- 
danger or confuse opponents. Regardless 
of which you happen to function as, as- 
sume your full responsibility and preserve 
the game and the boys. 

Note that whereas the last Special Note 
in the 1931 Rules read, “The use of grease 
or slippery substance on the clothing of 
players is forbidden,” the 1932 Rules have 
eliminated the words “on the clothing,” 
which means that a player may not use a 
greasy or slippery substance anywhere on 
his person. The worst violation of this 
Rule, in principle, last year (it was then 
technically legal) was the practice of some 
teams wearing no stockings and putting a 
greasy substance on the legs. This now is 
a direct violation of the Rule. 

It is well, I believe, to call especial 
attention to the penalty under Section 3, 
the Equipment Rule. Note that it is Sus- 
pension only unless the fault is corrected 
within two minutes. 

Ruies ALTERED FoR A Purpose—It is 
my belief that the Rules were altered with 
reference to legal and illegal equipment 
primarily and solely for the protection of 
the boys playing the game. In doing so, 
the Committee has placed the Umpire in 
the game to see that this rule is enforced 
and respected. The Coach who puts 
illegal equipment on a boy or an Umpire 
who “winks at” the rules and permits the 
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boy to wear it against the opponent, takes 
a responsibility I do not care to take as 
Umpire. If a boy is badly injured or 
killed in a game which I umpire, I expect 
to have placed myself “in the clear” prior 
to the kick-off by making specific inquiry 
of each Coach and examining any equip- 
ment which he is in doubt about being 
legal. Recently aluminum cleats have 
made their appearance, but these ARE 
ILLEGAL, for Rule 5, Section 3, says 
“plenty” about projecting metal on a 
player. So, rule them OUT. 


RULE 6 
THE KICK-OFF 


Section 1—GENERAL Provisions. As 
noted, the kick-off may be made now by 
a place kick as formerly or by a drop-kick 
(1932 change). 

Five PLayers BETWEEN 45 AND 50 YARD 
Lines—At the bottom of Page 20 (Sec- 
tion 1) will be found the new 1932 pro- 
vision that at least five players of the re- 
ceiving team must be between the 50-yard 
line and the 45-yard line of the receiving 
team when the ball is kicked. The Ap- 
proved Ruling following Section 1 sets 
forth in substance that if there are not at 
least five players within 5 yards of the 
Restraining Line of the receiving team, it 
is just another off-side play with a 5-yard 
penalty. It is obvious that if the Re- 
straining Lines of the two teams on a 
kick-off are changed as the result of a 
penalty, the restraining line for the five 
players mentioned would be altered cor- 
respondingly and then be, as usual, just 
5 yards from the new Restraining Line for 
the receiving team. This in brief is stated 
in the penalty which follows Section 1. 
Read it. 

Section 2—Kicx-Orr Out or Bounps 
—(Page 21). 

ArTICLE 1—BETWEEN THE GOAL LINES 
—This Article is indeed an important one 
for an official to study well and remem- 
ber; it is a specific ruling. To grasp the 
full meaning of wherein and why it is a 
specific ruling on a kick-off, turn to Page 
39 of your Rules and study Article 6 and 
its Approved Ruling. For study purposes 
we might take a hypothetical case, another 
play like this: On a free kick the ball goes 
out of bounds after having been kicked 
beyond the restraining line of the receiv- 
ing team and thereafter having been 
touched by a player of the receiving team 
before going across the side line between 
the goal lines. Ruling: If on first kick- 
off, the ball must be kicked off again. If 
on a second kick-off out of bounds, the ball 
is to be put in play by Team B on its 40- 
yard line. If on a free kick following fair 
catch or safety, the ball is to be ruled as 
having been in play and is B’s ball out of 
bounds (see Article 7, Item 1, Page 39). 

Following Article 1 (Page 20), in the 
1931 Rules was the following A. R.: 





(A. R.) Kick-off goes out of bounds a 
second time and off-side by kicker’s team 
occurs for the second time. Ruling: Ball 
to be put in play by Team B on their 
own 45-yard line. 

This seemed to bother some; apparently 
they failed to make a full analysis of it. 

In the 1932 Rules are two new A. R’s 
on Page 21, which replace that of 1931. 
They read: 

(A. R.) 1. The first kick-off goes out 
of bounds and there is a violation of the 
kick-off formation. Ruling: The ball 
is to be kicked off again from Team A’s 
35- or 45-yard line, as the case may be. 

2. The second kick-off goes out of 
bounds and again there is a violation of 
the kick-off formation. Ruling: The ball 
is to be put in play by Team B by a scrim- 
mage on its 35- or 45-yard line, as the case 
may be. 

The penalties are not cumulative. 

Farr CatcH oN A Kickx-Orr or FREE- 
Kicx—It seems fitting to cover this point 
right here in connection with the Kick- 
Off and then refer to this discussion when 
we get back to Rule 8. Study the fol- 
lowing, using the 1931 and 1932 Rules: 

As soon as the ball is kicked (any 
Free-Kick) remember that the team re- 
ceiving the kick-off has the privilege of 
making a fair catch as long as the ball 
is in the air, without interference by any 
player of the kicking team (same on a 
free-kick following fair catch or safety), 
but when the ball touches the ground 
there are twenty-two players eligible to 
recover the ball. Refer to your 1931 and 
your 1932 Rules Books and note the fol- 
lowing differences: 

In 1931, Rule 8, Section 1, Article 3, 
Page 35, reads: 

ArTIcLE 3. When a player has an op- 
portunity to make a fair catch, opponents 
shall not interfere with him or the ball, 
except that on a kick-off or free kick, the 
kicking team may attempt to catch or re- 
cover the ball, even though a signal has 
been made. 

Penatty—Loss of 15 yards; the of- 
fended team to have the fair catch 
whether or not the ball was caught. 

In the 1932 Rules the same Article 
reads (Page 37): 

ARTICLE 3. When a player has an op- 
portunity to make a fair catch, op- 
ponents shall not interfere with him or 
the ball, even though they be eligible to 
recover the ball. 

Penatty—Loss of 15 yards; the of- 
fended team to have the fair catch 
whether or not the ball was caught. 

Read and re-read this provision and 
also turn back to page 6 and read every 
word carefully in the Section 8, which 
defines Fair Catch and Opportunity to 
Make a Fair Catch. In the latter no sig- 
nal is necessary. 

At the same time it must be borne in 
mind that after A has kicked (any Free- 
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LOOK ME OVER, 
COACH..AND THEN 
STOP LOOKING: 


“SURE—I’m your 1932 football! I’m Reach 
Official 05, and I’ve got what you’re more anxious 
to buy ¢his year than you ever were before. Per- 
fect playing action, of course. And in addition 

. one of the longest, useful lives a football 
ever delivered! 

“No—I’m not talking through my laces. I’ve got 
the stuff that makes me go straight for life—that 
makes my life an amazingly long one. I’ve got 
the Reach Double Lining. 

“This lining is so strong that I keep my youth- 
ful figure as long as I’m played—always strictly 
Official in size, weight and shape. And this Reach 
Double Lining is specially processed so that it 


can’t interfere a bit with my normal, lively bounce. 
It can mever pull apart and cause bulges or dead 
spots. So I keep rifle-like accuracy for kicking, 
passing and handling. What’s more, I was born 
to “take it” —my cover was cut from the choicest, 
toughest hide ever used for footballs! 

“So look me over, coach—and then stop look- 
ing. It may sound like an inflated opinion—but 


ten to one you'll sign me up!” 
e e * 


For further information on the great ball and the com- 
plete new Reach football line, get in touch with your 
Reach dealer or drop your card to A. J. Reach, Wright 
& Ditson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


© 1932, A.J. R.,W.& D. 
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kick) an A player may run down the Field 
on a high kick and catch the ball legally, 
provided no player of Team B was in such 
position that it would have been possible 
for him to reach the ball while it was in 
the air. But if so caught by B legally, the 
ball is dead at the point of recovery. 


Suggested Officiating 
Procedure on Kick-Off 

(a) In Mason Games—When four offi- 
cials are working, it seems advisable to 
start with the position of Linesman. He 
already has chosen a side of the field for 
his lines and his assistants. I like to have 
the Linesman “take” the 50-yard line 
which is the Restraining Line for the re- 
ceiving team. One of the oldest customs 
of the game is that the Umpire “take” 
the kicking team on the side line opposite 
the Linesman. I like also to hand the 
ball to the Umpire, who, by taking his 
position on the side line (40-yard line) op- 
posite to the Linesman, can see it is put in 
play properly and that no player of the 
kicking team is ahead of the ball when 
kicked. Since Rule 6, Section 1, now re- 
quires that at least five players of the 
receiving team remain between their 45- 
yard line and the 50-yard line, I would 
place the Field Judge on the receiving 
team’s 45-yard line and on the same side 
of the field as the Umpire. The Referee 
then, I believe, should take a position on 
or near the same side line as the Lines- 
man, about 15 or 20 yards from the goal 
line. This arrangement seems to preclude 
the possibility of “missing a trick.” All 
three restraining lines are covered; both 
side lines can and should be covered, and 
if it be an end zone play, one who is fit 
physically to be a Referee surely can get 
back there much quicker than any A 
player, for the Referee has a 40-yard start 
on the whole A team. 

(b) In Minor Games—When no Field 
Judge is working, the Umpire and Lines- 
man take the same positions as above 
indicated. In order to check whether at 
least five players of the receiving team 
remain between the 45- and 50-yard lines 
until the ball is kicked, I believe that with 
only three officials working the Referee 
can take a position about the middle of 
the receiving team and about on their 30- 
and 35-yard lines, check this point and 
back up fast enough if he is obliged to. 
It appears that, with only three officials 
working, neither the Linesman nor the 
Umpire can check the 45-yard line unless 
perhaps no player of the receiving team 
takes a position up close to the 50-yard 
line. If that be the case, the Linesman 
may, just before the ball is kicked, signal 
the Referee to back up and that he 
(Linesman) can “take” the 45-yard line. 


RULE 7 
Section 2—Position of Players 
ArticLE 4—ONE PLAYER In Motion— 
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This Article has given our group more 
trouble in the past three seasons than 
Article 5, which covers the Shift and 
Huddle. I believe that this is explained 
by the fact that almost all teams have been 
complying regularly with the full and com- 
plete stop and loss of momentum after a 
shift or a huddle, BUT then, unless 
another shift or huddle is made, the play 
is to be ruled after the one-second stop, 
under Article 4. So, after the full second 
stop following a shift, one player may 
move (change position) and just become 
stationary (any stop may be less than a 
second) and the ball may be snapped 
legally. Read the first A. R. following 
Article 5 on the opposite page of the 
Rules. In Article 4 the word stationary 
as defined and used gives us a problem. 

Note that in Rule 7, Section 2, Article 
5 (page 25) offensive players are prohi- 
bited from moving the feet or swaying 
the body, head or arms for at least one 
second after coming to a stop. After the 
one second, then Section 4 applies and 
Section 4 requires only that the players 
remain stationary. At the New York 
meeting held September 6 and 7, 1931, 
a number of questions and answers were 
passed upon and adopted. Among others 
the following question and answer were 
included and given publicity. 

5. Question— (Rule 7, Section 2, 
Article 4). This rule calls for the players 
“to be stationary at the instant the ball 
is put in play.” If on a set formation the 
feet are stationary but there is swaying 
of the body, head or arms, is this rule 
violated ? 

ANSwER—No. Mr. Hall stated that on 
a set formation the wording used in 
Article 5 covering a shift does not apply 
and that “stationary” in Article 4, means 
there must be no movement of the feet. 

Some teams capitalize upon this inter- 
pretation as follows: Team shifts, all re- 
main rigid more than a second, one end 
shuttles, just stops and then bobs the head 
and “shoots” (extends) one or both arms 
from the body and in some cases sways 
the body, but in each and all cases keeps 
his feet stationary. Personally, I believe 
that such movements will draw an oppos- 
ing (defensive) tackle off-side very often. 
In many such cases I have ordered the 
down played over, for I ruled that the 
“antics” of the one end caused the off-side 
and in the spirit of fair play belonged 
under Rule 7, Section 3, Article 4. Often 
it constituted a false start, I believed. 


Section 5—Forward Pass 


ARTICLE 4—INTERFERENCE BY TEAM A 
—The first paragragh of this Article has 
been altered by the addition of the paren- 
thetical clause, “Whether or not the pass 
crosses the line of scrimmage.” For your 
study we print herewith this first para- 
graph from both the 1931 and the 1932 
Rules. 





The 1931 Rule reads: 

ArticLe 4. During a forward pass play 
there shall be no interference whatsoever 
beyond the line of scrimmage with any 
player of either team who is eligible to 
catch the pass, except such interference as 
may occur when two or more eligible play- 
ers make a simultaneous and bona fide ef- 
fort to catch or bat the ball. 

The 1932 Rule reads: 


ArTICLE 4, During a forward pass play 
(whether or not the pass crosses the line 
of scrimmage) there shall be no interfer- 
ence whatsoever beyond -the line of scrim- 
mage with any player of either team who 
is eligible to catch the pass, except such 
interference as may occur when two or 
more eligible players make a simultaneous 
and bona fide effort to catch or bat the 
ball. 

Recently many have believed that if 
the pass did not cross the line of scrim- 
mage, offensive players could go through 
and “take out” the Team B secondary, but 
the 1932 alteration makes this specifically 
and clearly illegal—an interference. I 
would point out, however, that no part of 
the rules prohibits interference (blocking) 
on or behind Team A’s line of scrimmage, 
whether or not the pass crosses the line of 
scrimmage. 





Section 7—Dead Ball Rule 


ArticLteE 1—A 1932 Rute CHance—lIn 
(a) one of the really important rule 
changes of 1932 is found. Comparing the 
1931 (a) with that of 1932, one will note 
that the words “while he is in the grasp of 
an opponent,” which were the last words 
in the 1931 (a), do not appear in the 1932 
rules. Literally this means that if the 
Runner slips, is knocked down or for any 
reason touches the ground with any part 
of his person except his hand and foot, 
the ball is dead, may not be advanced and 
should be blown dead immediately by the 
Referee. This is quite a change in the 
Rule and since experienced players have 
been coached in the past to get up and 
drive on as far as they possibly could, it 
hardly is fair to judge the merits and pro- 
tection of this rule change in one season. 
It is my information that this change was 
made to protect the Runner on plays com- 
monly observed, the quick opening plays, 
where the back goes through so fast, loses 
his feet, falls and, in the past, was piled on 
pretty badly (though legally). So long 
as the Runner (not in the grasp of an 
opponent) was not protected under the 
old rules, the Referee could not blow the 
ball dead, nor penalize for the piling on, 
nor, under such circumstances, could the 
Referee prevent or penalize the Runner 
doing what now is‘crawling. Now, how- 
ever, that the new dead ball rule changes 
all three, the ball is dead when the Runner 
falls and at that instant either crawling 
or piling up may occur. Yes, it is my 
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START THE SEASON RIGHT— 


OUTFIT YOUR TEAM 
WITH 


EQUIPMENT THAT REALLY PROTECTS 


Equipment that will enable your men to put all they have in 
their games without fear of serious injury. 


RAWLINGS 


Offers this complete protection, not alone to the wearer 
but also to his opponents. It is designed and built in ac- 
cordance with the new rule relative to football equip- 
ment. It is designed, approved, and autographed by such 

J well known authorities as Robert C. Zuppke, W. A. “Bill” 
No. 8 Alexander, and “Bo” McMillan. 





Rawlings-Zuppke ; : : 
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small or large budgets to enjoy this extra value equipment. 
ORDER THROUGH YOUR RAWLINGS DEALER AT ONCE 


We Are Prepared to Give Prompt Service on All Equipment 
Including: 





FOOTBALLS—HELMETS—SHOULDER PADS—PANTS 
THIGH GUARDS—JERSEYS—STOCKINGS 
SHOES—SUNDRIES 


No. 23 
Rawlings-Zuppke 
Collegiate Shoulder Pad 


Copy of the New Rawlings Fall and 
Winter Catalog Mailed on Request 
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anticipation as well as yours that we will 
see a few freak plays under this rule, but 
to offset this we unquestionably will see a 
large number of our best ball carriers pro- 
tected from injuries and be in shape to 
start EACH game and last much longer 
in each. I have followed enough Runners 
in twenty-two seasons to know that they 
have taken “an awful socking” on legal 
plays which the new dead ball rule now 
will protect them against. Remember, all 
our boys have not the natural ability to 
“fold up” such as Jim Thorpe had. 
When he fell loose it was practically im- 
possible to find a vulnerable spot on him 
in Piling Up, but where is there another 
Thorpe? 

Puace-Kick Excreptep—Note the 
parenthetical clause in the middle of (a), 
Page 34, which reads “except the holder of 
the ball in a place-kick.” In other words 
the holder of the ball in a place-kick 
in scrimmage may have his knee on the 
ground after receiving the ball from the 
snapper-back, BUT if he so touches the 
ground with his knee, etc., he may NOT 
then run with or pass the ball. Note the 
second A. R. following Article 1. 

I may add that in this A. R. I would rule 
that the ball was DEAD and that if the so- 
called holder tried a pass or a run, etc., 
and B wanted to decline the 5-yard pen- 
alty I would not permit B to decline any- 
thing except the 5 yards. The ball is dead 
and counts as a down and is not played 
over I believe. The 5-yard distance 
penalty may be explained as Crawling (at- 
tempt to advance the ball after dead) or 
Delay of Game—anyway give him the 5 
yards for creating what may amount to a 
controversy. 

Faxe Puiace-Kick—If Coaches want to 
develop a fake place-kick play, it is neces- 
sary that they teach the holder of the ball 
either to get his knee off the ground before 
he receives the ball or not touch his knee 
to the ground at all. If he does either, he 
then may work the fake place-kick (run 
or pass) legally. 

ProMPTLY AND Loupity—The accurate 
timing of the Referee’s whistle is one of 
the most important things in officiating 
football. The prompt blowing of a loud 
whistle is a very considerable factor in 
preventing piling up, crawling, pushing 
the man with the ball back and thus in 
the prevention of-injuries. The Referee 
should carry the loudest whistle he can 
find and blow it very loudly and decisively 
the instant it is indicated. This, coupled 
with the fact that he endeavors to keep 
fairly close to and to the side of the run- 
ner, allows no opportunity for the runner 
to crawl or the opponents to pile on. 

Down THE Fretp—On runs after the 
completion of a long pass and on runs 
after catching punts, the player carrying 
the ball especially needs the protective ob- 
servation of the officials other than the 
Referee. Crawling and piling on are espe- 
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cially common in these plays. The other 
three officials should be especially alert in 
signalling the Referee (by throwing one 
arm and hand QUICKLY above the head) 
that the ball is dead down the field. Now 
that clipping has been practically elimi- 
nated from our game, I personally feel 
that piling on is the worst existing evil 
which we have. Nor do I believe that we 
can eliminate piling on until Referees be- 
come more efficient and more decisive in 
using the whistle. Blow loudly and de- 
cisively at the right instant and you have 
thereby eliminated about half of the piling 
on in the game. 


RULE 8 
Section 2—Putting the Ball in Play on 
Free-Kick 

ArticLE 5—Five B Ptayers ReE- 
STRAINED—The last sentence of this article 
reads: After the Referee blows his whistle 
for play to start, no player of the receiv- 
ing team shall advance beyond his re- 
straining line and five players must remain 
within 5 yards of this line until the ball is 
kicked. 

This is in conformity to the same provi- 
sion near the bottom of Page 20 in Section 
1 of Rule 6, for the kick-off. This makes 
a uniform requirement on all free-kicks. 


RULE 10 
CONDUCT OF PLAYERS 
Section 1—The Use of Hands, Arms 
and Body 
WHEN THE Bau 1s FreE—We are 
about to give consideration to the last sen- 
tence of Article 2, but before we do let us 
get the foundation in order fully to grasp 
the significance of this Rule change. So, 
refer to the Rules, Page 5, Article 3, and 
read the Definition of A Free Ball or 
When the Ball is Free. By study of the 
same you will part with the old idea that 
a Free Ball is one which all players are 
eligible to recover. In other words, when 
team A punts to B and the ball is either 
in the air or untouched by team B, it is a 
Free Ball under the definition, but team A 
is not eligible to recover or touch the ball. 
A does become eligible when and after B 
touches a ball kicked in scrimmage and 
both A and B are eligible on any free-kick, 
which of course includes a kick-off. Keep 
the above points in mind, for an under- 
standing of the same is necessary for the 
1932 provisions of the use of hands and 
arms when the ball is free. 
The last sentence of Article 2 (Page 47) 
in the 1932 Rules reads: 
“When the ball is free, players who have 
a legal right to recover the ball may use 


their hands or arms to push opponents out | 


of the way in order to get at the ball.” 
The same sentence in the 1931 Rules 
(Page 45) read: 
“When the ball is free, players may use 
their hands or arms to push opponents out 
of the way in order to get at the ball.” 





I interpret this to mean that when A 
punts (any kick) across the line of scrim- 
mage, the A ends going down the field 
under the kick MAY NOT LEGALLY 
use their hands or arms upon the B play- 
ers who attempt to block A until B has 
touched the kicked ball, for until then A 
has no legal right to recover the ball. 
(Rule 7, Section 6, Article 1, Page 33.) If, 
however, the ball, kicked in scrimmage, 
does not cross the line of scrimmage, all 
(22) players have a legal right to touch 
or recover the ball (Article 2, bottom of 
Page 33) and since the ball is free, all 
(22) players may use their hands or arms 
to push opponents out of the way in order 
to get at the ball. 

It is my interpretation of the present 
wording that with the insertion of the 
words “players who have a right to re- 
cover the ball,’ we have a very marked 
change in the matter of coaching the 
players going down the field on kicks from 
scrimmage and it makes necessary a dif- 
ferent observation than the Umpire and 
Linesman have been making. No longer 
can the A end, going down under the 
kick, use his hands or arms upon the B 
secondary to get past in order to get at the 
ball. Nor may the B secondary, as always 
was true, block the players of A coming 
down the field by using the hands or arms, 
for although they (B) are eligible to re- 
cover the ball, they are not, while block- 
ing A, endeavoring to get at the ball. 

The corresponding provision of the 1928 
Football Rules read: 

“If the side in possession of the ball 
kicks: 

“(a) Players of said side, who have 
crossed the line of scrimmage, may use 
their hands and arms to push opponents 
out of the way in order to get at the ball 
or the player carrying it. 

“(b) Players of the side which did not 
put the ball in play may use (1) their 
hands and arms to push opponents out of 
the way in order to get at the ball and (2) 
their bodies or their arms close to the body 
to obstruct opponents who are going down 
the field from getting at a player of their 
own side who is endeavoring to get at the 
ball.” 

This in substance was the “picture” as 
we all understood it until the 1932 Rules 
appeared with the addition of the words, 
“Players who have a legal right to recover 
the ball.” The 1931 provision in substance 
was identical with the 1928. Regardless 
of your reaction, you had better start 
Coaching as per the Rule, and, if you are 
an Official, you must understand and en- 
force the Rule as written. It is my an- 
ticipation that the A players will find it 
more difficult to get down the field under 
kicks and that B therefore will be 
enabled to catch and run back more punts. 
Note penalty No. 3 for a foul when the 
ball is free; this penalty applies. (Page 
47.) 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


38th ST. & MADISON AVE. 
Fraternity Clubs Building 
CAledonia 5-3700 


FOR MEN ONLY 
143 EAST 39th STREET 


East of Lexington Ave. 
AShland 4-0460 
302 WEST 29nd STREET 
CHelsea 3-6454 
Luncheon, 65c and 75c 
Dinner, 75c and $1.00 
Also A la Carte 


FOR WOMEN ONLY 


130 EAST 57th STREET 
at Lexington Ave. 
Plaza 3-8841 
Rates—$12 to $22 
Luncheon, 50c 
Dinner, 75¢ and $1.00 
& 

GEORGE A. RICHARDS 


Managing Director 
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IFFERENT ... individual... thoroughly of New York 


. utterly unlike any other mode of living, the 
Allerton Houses offer the ideal combination of home 
and club life. 

Here are the fellowship and facilities of the finest 
club ... rest and reading rooms, gymnasium, game 
rooms, solarium, tea dances ... and at rates adjusted 
to present day, common sense standards. You share all 
these privileges—pay only for your room| 

The locations were selected with extreme care for 
convenience, accessibility and desirability. You live in 
the restricted East Side district, where you can stroll in 
comfort to midtown business and social activities. 

If you desire to maintain a high standard of living, 
without maintaining high expenses, find out today what 
the Allertons have for you. 

Inspect the Allertons. Note their advantages. Dis- 
cover for yourself the economy and desirability of Aller- 
ton living. 


Rates $10 to $22 Weekly 
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The Football Book 
of 1932 


Just Published: 


FOOTBALL 
LINE 
PLAY 


By Bernard F. Oakes 


Head Coach, University of Montana 
Former Line Coach, 
University of Nebraska 


Here is the football book of the 
year! “Bunny” Oakes has written 
a book that will be invaluable to 
the line coach. Fundamentals have 
peen stressed above everything and 
the book has been written in accord- 
ance with the 1932 Rules. 


Robert Zuppke says, 

“It is a clear and Gatoae® presentation 
of linemen’s technique. he illustrations 
and diagrams are excellent. The time of 
coaches who study it will be well spent.” 


Parke Davis says, 

“No football coach in the United States, 
scholastic or collegiate, can afford to be 
without Bernard F. Oakes’ masterpiece, 
FoorsaLt Line Pray. In a highly scien- 
tific manner it presents the expert tech- 
nique of line play, with copious action 
pictures and diagrams illustrating the text. 
It is the science such as he teaches in his 
great book that wins games, regardless of 


material.”’ 
THE CONTENTS 
Offense 


Importance of Individual Technique 

Preliminary Exercises 

Offensive Line Systems and Procedure 
in Coaching 

Positions 

Developing the Offensive Charge 

Blocking 

Methods of Group Blocking 

Bringing Men Out of the Line 

Catching Forward Passes 

Play of Line Positions on Offense 


Defense 
Tackling 
Positions 
Develoning the Defensive Charge 
Defensive Fundamentals 
Defensive Plans 
Play of Line Positions on Defense 
Punt Defense 
Pass Defense 
Practice Program for the Line 


8 vo. Cloth—Copiously Illustrated—$4.00 
This is a Barnes Book 


Ask for our Athletic Catalogue fully de- 
scribing Books on Athletics, Games, Etc. 


DO NOT DELAY 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


A. S. Barnes & Company, Publishers 
67 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me immediately ( ) copies 
of FOOTBALL LINE PLAY. by Oakes. Price, 
4-00. 


ee 
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School or College Affiliation...............000. 
( ) Send Athletic Catalogue. 
(AJ.9-32) 
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Section 2—Personal Fouls 


ARTICLE 1—DISQUALIFICATION FouLs— 
Turn to the 1931 Rules on Page 46 and 
note that this Article read: 

“ARTICLE 1. There shall be no striking 
with the fist or elbows, kneeing, kicking, 
meeting with the knee, striking with the 
locked hands; nor shall a player on de- 
fense strike an opponent in the face with 
the heel, back or side of the hand. 

“PeNALTY—For violation of any part of 
Article 1—Disqualification and loss by of- 
fending team of one-half the distance to 
its own goal line.” 

On Page 48 of the 1932 Rules note that 
this corresponding Article and its provi- 
sions are covered by Item 1; Article 1 is 
divided into Item 1 and Item 2—note 
as much. Note also in Item 1 (c) of the 
1932 Rules, the addition of the words, 
“wrist or forearm.” 

In order to grasp completely the Rule 
change in Item 2 of 1932, turn to your 
1931 Rules on Pages 47 and 48 and note 
that the latter part of Item 1 read: “or 
striking an opposing lineman on the head, 
neck or face with the palm of the hand 
except when the arms are moving with the 
body as part of the charge, or any other 
act of unnecessary roughness. 

“PenALTY—Loss of 15 yards.” 

Then note that in Item 1 on Page 49 
of the 1932 Rules this provision has been 
omitted entirely. This general provision 
has been rewritten and it now constitutes 
Item 2 of Article 1, starting at the bot- 
tom of Page 48 (1932). It reads: 

“Trem 2. “Players on defense may not 
strike opponents on the head, neck or face 
with the palms of their hands, but they 
may use the palms above the shoulders to 
ward off or push such opponents in order 
to get at the ball or the player carrying 
it. 

“Penatty—Loss of 15 yards.” 

Rovew Use or Hanns AND ARMS— 
If you do not understand the difference 
between Item 1 and Item 2, you should 
not attempt to officiate or coach. The 
difference between Item 1 (c) and Item 2 
is that in Item 1 (c) the player is to be 
disqualified and given half the distance 
if he strikes an opponent on the head, 
neck or face with the heel, back or side of 
the hand, wrist or elbow. Item 2 makes 
it a lesser penalty if defensive players 
strike the head, neck or face with the 
palms (open hands), but it specifies the 
legality of defensive players warding or 
pushing off opponents while trying to 
break through. Therefore an Umpire 
must differentiate between striking and 
pushing and, if it is striking, then what 
part of the hand (wrist or forearm) was 
used. If the striking was with the open 
hand, it is 15 yards; otherwise it is the 
maximum penalty. 

Last year the Rules prohibited Line- 
men who were remaining stationary from 
striking with the open hand (palm), but 





it permitted such striking with the open 
hand (palm) when the arms were moving 
with the body as part of the charge. This 
year, however, all striking with the hand 
is prohibited, regardless of whether the 
player is stationary or charging. The 
striking with the palm of the hand during 
the charge was an important and well 
coached part of many teams’ line play last 
year and is specifically prohibited now. It 
is my judgment that this change was made 
because the 1931 wording of Article 5, 
Page 47, was a bit confusing and its viola- 
tion was not properly detected and en- 
forced and because too many linemen 
capitalized upon the fine differentiation 
and were able still to “sock” the offensive 
forwards upon the head, neck or face with 
the open hand. As now written it should 
be clear that the present wording leaves 
no interpretation necessary on the part 
of the official—just eyesight. If it is strik- 
ing, then he may ask, “How did B strike 
A?” and request the Referee to enforce 


the proper penalty. 


ProTects SNAPPER-BACK—I believe that 
the one player on each team who will be 
most pleased with this 1932 prohibition, 
is the snapper-back. On the offense this 
player, with his head ducked and his con- 
centration upon the signals and his pass, 
has had to take a lot of “smacking 
around” on the head, neck and face in 
years past, as soon as he snapped the ball. 


RULE 12 


Section 7—Enforcement of Penalties on 
Forward Pass 


Pass—(Rule 12, Page 55)—An illegal] 
forward pass is one which is started il- 
legally or, we may say, an illegal forward 
pass is one which is started in an im- 
proper manner. An illegal forward pass 
is a foul and the penalty therefore may 
be declined. It is well, therefore, to 
understand, before you attempt to enforce 
forward pass penalties, the difference be- 
tween an Illegal and an Incomplete for- 
ward pass. 

Another situation which this Section 
covers occurs fairly often. Fourth down 
and A throws a second (or more) incom- 
pleted forward pass. Linesman informs 
Referee that A was off-side on the line of 
scrimmage (5-yard penalty). Referee 
then must explain to the B Field Captain 
that he has a choice of B playing the 
down over with a 5-yard penalty for the 
off-side or B taking the ball on downs and 
receive also the 5-yard penalty against A 
for the second (or more) incompleted 
pass. In this particular situation it hardly 
is a choice of penalties—what B will do 
is decline the penalty for the off-side 
and take the play as though no off-side 
occurred. 

Turning to Page 54 of your 1931 Rules 
and comparing the second paragraph of 
Section 7 of Rule 12 with the last four 
paragraphs of the 1932 Section 7 of Rule 
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12, on Page 56, you will note that what 
now comprise the last four paragraphs 


have been rewritten almost entirely for 
simplification and clarity. 
Rute CHance—tThe first of these four 


paragraphs reads: “Personal fouls by the 
team on defense (other than fouls involv- The Trade Mark of 
ing disqualification) committed beyond 
the line of scrimmage while a forward pass 
is in the air, constitute interference and 


the offended team shall have the choice of Quality 


penalties.” I interpret this to mean that 
the word beyond in connection with the 
line of scrimmage means beyond A’s line Foo tball 
of scrimmage or behind B’s line of scrim- 
mage. On that basis of assumption, if the Ss 


B defensive halfback trips an A end going 

down to catch a forward pass, the trip- A | | i I / iy | IC ~ | i O KS 
“tig interpreted Recs A may be given Riddell Football shoes were first used in 1922. Northwestern University has used them con- 
the choice of accepting the foul as an in- tinuously since 1923, University of Chicago, since 1924, Illinois and Nebraska and many 
terference or as a tripping. The former others since 1925. This continuous use speaks for itself. Riddell cleats have won for them- 
would give A the ball at the spot of the selves the unique distinction of being the original and only screw cleat that will stand up 
foul, while the latter penalty (tripping) der hard usage. 
would give A the ball plus a 15-yard pen- ——e 


Hand turned, feather weight, 
alty from the spot where the ball was put football shoe. The lightest foot- 


“ 4 . ball shoe made. Also has a spe- 
in play. If I interpret this paragraph cor- cia! feature of having very lim- 


ber back stay which makes it a 
rectly, then A naturally would choose the shoe especially desirable for punt: 
penalty for Tripping, provided the in- paren Pom 2 yng 
terference was less than 15 yards from wiakct 
the point where the ball was put in play. 

Rute CHance—The second paragraph 
of the four new ones reads: “Jn case of a 
foul by the team on defense (other than 
fouls involving disqualification) the pen- 
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A blueback Kanga- 
roo welt shoe for STYLE P 
backs or line. 
Best high grade 
High School shoe 
in America for the 
money. Comes 
equipped with No. 
1 cleat. 

School Price, $7.40 











alty shall be enforced from the spot where STYLE H A suas Eesti 
the ball was put in play.” I interpret this A waz Sue 2a High Schools and. Junior 
paragraph to apply on forward pass plays ros, Goodzeer cubes otth mate 
ONLY. This paragraph, therefore, is the oS) ere "as aeolian 
basis of the explanation offered just above. School Price, $12.10 ee 


Diagram a forward pass play with the B 
defensive halfback tripping the A end 10 
yards from the line of scrimmage and then 
diagram another wherein the B halfback 
trips this A end 20 yards from the line of 
scrimmage. Since A now has a choice of winnie 

accepting the penalty for the tripping 4 piueback Kangaroo welt 
(measured NOT from the spot of the foul, {7° af, of, <a°ilent qual- 


Will stand hard usage. 
but from the spot where the ball was put me, quipped, with Regu- 
in play) or the penalty for interference School Price, $9.35 
(take ball at spot of the interference) the 
A Captain would ask for the Tripping 
penalty in the first play (gains him 5 
yards), but in the second play he would 


ask for the penalty for interference, since al : Ti i lel Miingils,  HPS PK 
at choic s ains hi 5 vards. numbers carried in Stock. — shoes equipped with dell Interchange- 
pg ato A cs ie ey able Cleats. Sizes perforated in the tongue. Above prices include sales tax. 


The X shoe is probably the best football shoe ever 
offered the football player for the money. It is made 
of genuine Australian Kangaroo with the regular Rid- 
dell construction in the sole and cleats. 


School Price, $5.50 





No. 1. Best for practice and wear. Being softer is No. 4. Game cleat. Harder than No. 1. Digs in bet- 


i » four paragraphs being con- easier on the feet. ter but will not wear as well. 
third of ths fo P ra P 8 No. 2. Mud cleat to No. 1. Same density as No. 1. No. 5. Mud cleat to No. 4. ‘ 
sidered reads: “Jn either case an incom- ee hen . No. 6. Game concave cleat. Same density as No. 4. 
. “agen ° No. 3. Extra long mud cleat. No. 7. Mud cleat to No. 6. 
plete pass is disregarded unless it becomes Cleats. Nos. | to 7. School price—$1.35 per set of 14 
incomplete by striking an ineligible player, 
when the penalties for the foul and the in- 
complete forward pass offset each other.” 
The words, “in either case,” refer, I be- 
lieve, to a foul by the Defense on the line 
of scrimmage, or Tripping as mentioned 
above or any ordinary interference. These oa og _s ag ag wy) Ne? 





are e a — Past B and = “a Sete Me 
completion of the forward pass made by 

A is disregarded. This in substance was JOHN T. RIDDE LL + INC. 
the rule last year. The only exception is in 1259 Nerth Wood Street, Chicago, Hlinois 

the case of a forward pass by A becoming 
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PUPILS ARE INFECTED 


Use Absorbine Jr. to Kill the 
Germs of ‘‘Athlete’s Foot’’ 


MORE than half the pupils of gym, 
golf, tennis, track and swimming 
classes are infected with the highly 
contagious germ of ‘‘Athlete’s Foot,”’ 
say government authorities. 


This is because the germs breed with 
amazing rapidity on damp surfaces— 
on locker- and dressing-room floors, 
on shower-bath floors and on the edges 
of swimming pools. 


Advise students to keep a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. handy. The slightest 
itching sensation between the toes, 
red, irritated skin — these signs of 
**Athlete’s Foot”? call for immediate 
application of this easing, relieving 
preparation. 


Neglect, in many cases, can prove 
serious, unless Absorbine Jr. is used 
to clear the infection. The disease 
may develop rawness, sometimes white- 
ness of skin, causing blisters, skin- 
cracks and soreness so painful shoes 
cannot be worn. 


Play safe against such trouble. Ab- 
sorbine Jr., the original and effective 
treatment for ‘‘Athlete’s Foot,”’ is on 
sale at all drug stores, $1.25 the bottle. 
For free sample write W. F. Young, 
Inc., 245 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass. In Canada: Lyman Building, 
Montreal. 


ABSORBINE ™ JR. 


for years has relieved 
sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, 
cuts, sprains, abrasions 





FOR SUNBURN, TOO 


Cooling, soothing Absorbine Jr. takes out 
sting and burn, relieves pain, brings blessed 
relief, and coaxes suntan coat. Great, also, 
for insect bites. 
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incomplete by striking an originally in- 
eligible player or one who has become in- 
eligible by going out of bounds, (A of 
course). I do not interpret the words, 
“an ineligible player,” to refer to a second 
originally eligible player who touches or is 
touched by a forward pass and thus be- 
comes ineligible. I may be in error in 
this interpretation, but the one offense is 
serious, whereas the latter is merely an in- 
complete pass. In the absence of an op- 
portunity to check this point with the 
Committee, I would so apply it upon the 
Field. (Read Penalties (1) and (2), Page 
29.) 

PENALTY ON INCOMPLETED Pass—Since 
the rules provide for a 5 yard penalty each 
for the second and third or fourth incom- 
pleted or illegal forward passes in any 
series of downs, it is advisable that the 
Umpire check these to assist the Referee. 
Note, however (Art. 3, Page 31), inten- 
tionally grounding a forward pass is not 
included in the count, for it carries a 
specific distance penalty and is one of the 
so-called “off-set” fouls, if team B also 
fouls. 

RULE 13 
THE OFFICIALS—THEIR JURIS- 
DICTION AND DUTIES 
SUGGESTIONS TO OFFICIALS 
FOR 1932 

WHIsTLE Manpatory—Note the Rule 
Change in the first Supplemental Note 
which makes the blowing of the whistle 
by the Referee mandatory. This was 
done, I believe, to accompany the new 
(1932) dead ball Rule 7, Section 7, Article 
1 (e). If the new dead ball rule is to be 
popularly received and if Piling Up and 
Crawling (the undesirable things the 
Rules hope to prevent) are to be avoided, 
two things must be done: 


The Heart 





(1) The Referee MUST be alert and 
quick on the whistle, so all may know 
that the ball is DEAD. 

(2) On plays down the Field or out of 
bounds, the other official (whoever covers 
the play) must be equally alert and quick 
with his hand and arm extended HIGH 
above his head the INSTANT the ball 1s 
to be blown dead. 

New Svusstirute Rute—lIf this 1932 
change is to be popular and not cause 
delay of the game, at least three officials 
MUST participate in carrying out its pro- 
visions: 

(1) The Referee MUST be VERY posi- 
tive with the whistle in declaring a Time 
Out. Two, three or more sharp blasts of 
the whistle should be sounded to notify 
the Field Judge, both benches and all 
players that play is suspended. 

(2) The Umpire MUST be anticipating 
a substitution as soon as he knows that 
play has been suspended and not cause 
a Substitute to run all over the Field to 
hunt him up. The Umpire also should 
have “one eye out” for the Field Cap- 
tains also to have them accept the sub- 
stitutions and get the right player off the 
Field quickly. This now becomes the spe- 
cific responsibility of the Umpire (Sec- 
tion 3, Rule 13). 

(3) The Field Judge must stop the 
watch quickly whenever the Referee sus- 
pends play; the Referee should indicate 
by pointing to one team or to himself to 
whom each time out is charged. Both 
officials should keep and check this record 
of times out for each team. 

(4) The Referee and Umpire both 
should stimulate the Field Captains to an- 
ticipate a substitution whenever time is 
out and to co-operate with the Umpire in 
saving time. 


in Athletics 


By G. G. Deaver, M.D., B.P.E. 
Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 


N a few days or weeks the call will go 

forth for the gathering of the football 
squad. Then from all corners of the earth 
the cream of American youth will once 
again gather to do or die for Alma Mater. 
There is something inspiring in the 
courage and daring of these football men; 
they give all the vigor of their physical 
power for the joy of combat and the 
glory of their school, without a thought 
of personal injury. It is the duty of those 
given the care of these boys and men to 
protect them, insofar as it is within their 
power, from any harm and danger. Your 
first obligation, as coach or trainer, is to 
make sure that the men under your care 
are organically sound before they begin 
the long grind of training and competi- 
tion. A note from a physician which 
simply states the player is “O. K.” is not 
sufficient. There are some fifty items 
listed in a complete physical examination 


chart and you must be sure that every 
one of these items has been examined. 
You, as coach or trainer, are morally obli- 
gated to obtain these facts. 

There are cardio-vascular tests, physi- 
cal efficiency tests, coordination tests, 
vital capacity tests, etc., which should be 
given every member of your squad before 
he begins training. These tests are not 
an essential part of the medical examina- 
tion, but the ratings received from these 
tests will give you valuable information 
as to the present physical condition of 
your men. Some men may be in the pink 
of condition and ready for scrimmage, 
others may require several weeks of work 
to attain the condition desired. To work 
the whole squad as a unit may mean 
staleness for some before the season is 
over, and injury to those not ready for 
strenuous work. Remember that “A 
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fatigued muscle is physiologically com- 
parable with an injured muscle.”! The 
coach who spends the first days of the 
training season in obtaining this informa- 
tion will find it is time well spent. 

The organ which we seem to guard the 
most is the heart. We often hear the term 
“athletic heart.” In giving physical ex- 
aminations the student swells with pride 
as mention is made of his athletic chest, 
athletic muscles, etc., but when one men- 
tions the “athletic heart,” he asks if he 
is going to die. It is impossible to have 
an athletic physique without having an 
athletic heart. The term “athletic heart” 
as used by most laymen and some physi- 
cians means a diseased heart. To those 
who know, this means a perfectly func- 
tioning organ, slow, 45 to 55 beats per 


rti"ieae ta'te'ned' nese: ~ FOR BLEACHERS OR GRANDSTANDS 
In 1925 a questionnaire was sent to five 
physicians who were trained in heart aicry O F S T E E L O R WO O D 


work, and four physical directors who 
were physicians. The question asked was, a P E R M A N E N T O R Pp O R TA B L E 
“May the strain of prolonged physical 

effort in some of the competitive athletic 

sports practiced by pene boys and girls There is a Circle A Seat for Every Purpose 
result in damage to the heart?” In gen- 
eral the replies from the physicians are in 
substantial agreement that, as expressed 
by one, “In a child whose heart is normal 











Prepare now for football crowds this fall. easier to set up. They are practical—now 
Come to seating headquarters. Here is a for football, this winter put them in the 
> D line of seats built by seating engineers, for gym for shows and basketball. 

to begin with, as determined by previous every type of need. And they are priced For those who want steel—Circle A Steel 
careful physical examinations, due atten- to give you more for your money than Bleachers and Grandstands give you most 
tion being given to the history as regards ever before. in safety and comfort for your dollar. 


rheumatism, ete., no harm would result. A The new Circle A Portable Wood Grand- Circle A seats are used by many of the 
heart weakened by disease or by general stands are heavier, stronger, more com- country’s leading universities—including: 
faulty conditions, such as anemia or mal- fortable. Seat and footboards fit end-to- Indiana, Harvard, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
nutrition might be seriously damaged.’’3 end—snug and tamper-proof. Steel ends etc. 

Perhaps it will be well to quote from on each supporting member mean safety Investigate now the most efficient type of 
other authorities to emphasize this point. from wear and slip. seats for your requirements. This com- 

“Exercise, even strenuous, prolonged, Braces keep these stands rigid—under the plete line of seating permits intelligent se- 
and repeated exercise, does not harm the wildest, capacity crowd. Yet, they are lection. Write today. 


normal heart, and other functions—those 
of muscles, lungs, and nervous system— 


will succumb to fatigue before the heart N E W C A S T L E b R O D U C TS ’ | N C . 


will —_ the limits of its marvelous re- 550 S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 
serve. me 
Dr. McKenzie, the great English heart Also manufacturers of Circle A Folding, Rolling, Sectional Partitions; School Wardrobes 
. 4 ; Cc > c 


specialist, said, “I never saw a single in- 
tion as a result of overexertion. When one 
meets with dilatation as the result of ex- 


cessive work, one finds the heart has al- For timing the new 10-second rule and the 


ready been damaged by disease.” e 
e ae: a raul 
Sir Thomas Lewis in his book makes new pivot play uie— 


this statement, “The burdens imposed by THE PERFECTION TIM ER 


physiological acts upon the heart, how- 
ever heavy these burdens may be, never TRB ALL 
exhaust the heart’s reserve.” 5 FOR BASKE 
« It is interesting to note that in the 
studies by Dr. Anderson of Yale athletes, 





Wise coaches are planning to conduct all practice with this 
Timer to accustom their players to the 10-second and 3-second 


1. Hill, A. V. periods. They say it will save their teams the loss of the ball 
2. Steinhaus, A. and others. Am. Jl. Physiol. 99:487, in competition. . 
Jan., 1932. 


“S piieetet. “detain ont ‘ut Bienen” Meade. The price is reasonable. Even the smallest school can 
Aug., 1935, 471. afford the Perfection Timer. 
4. Cole, N. B., Am. Phy. Ed. Rev., 27:475, Dec., 1922. 





Order NOW. Please turn to page 3 for full description. 








5. Lewis, T., ‘The Soldier’s Heart and Effort Tyn- 
drome,’” Paul B. Hoeber, N. Y. 
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SILVER STREAK 
DRY LIME MARKER 


ata new 
Low Price 





Will make a straight 
line, either light or 
heavy, quickly, and 
easily, under any and 
all weather condi- 
tions. 

Holds nearly a_ sack. 
Large filler hole. 

Flow of lime regulated 
by a simple, adjustable, 
perforated strip (see 
cut) easily adjusted and 
locked in any position. 
Stays put. 

Also have a_ smaller 
marker for tennis courts 
with same _ adjustable 
features. 

Either sent on 10 days’ 
trial. Send for circular. 


PRICE for the JUMBO size 
(as shown) 


$22.00 plus the tax 


HENNE-PALMER CO. 
HERRIN, ILL. 











The Lateral Pass 


Technique and Strategy 
(Both Offense and Defense) 


THE RESULTS OF THIR- 
TEEN YEARS of successful ex- 
perimenting with the pass offered 
in booklet form, also containing 
diagrams of seven best lateral pass 
plays, and including 1932 supple- 
ment. PRICE $2.50. 





What the Football Authorities Say: 
I have read your book on Lateral pass and 
commend it to all coaches. You have made 
a splendid contribution.—D. X. Bise. 
No one has devoted more constructive think- 
ing to the backward pass or made a greater 
contribution to the development of the play 
than Coach Pipal.—E. K. Ha tv. 
Coach Pipal worked with us at Harvard the 
fall of 1915 on the lateral pass and is ex- 
cellent.—Percy D. HauGuTon. 
We had Joe Pipal during spring practice 
at the University of Michigan demonstrat- 
ing the lateral pass technique. I am con- 
vinced there are great possibilities in this 
play and that Pipal is far in advance of 
any one else in its development.—E. E 
WEIMAN. 
Pipal confounds his opponents by the use 
of lateral pass plays. cidentals four suc- 
cessive championships were due to the effec- 
tive use of this play.—Bitt Henry, L. A. 
Times. 
Joe Pipal’s theories on lateral pass tech- 
ae and tactics are sound and will work. 
—Watrtace Wave. 











Address all communications to 


J. A. PIPAL 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, California 
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Geer of Harvard, Dr. Dublin and others,* 
it has been shown that the death rate 
among athletes is lower than for the popu- 
lation in general. “Of all the men engaged 
in one sport only, those who played foot- 
ball made the best showing.” (Dublin.) 

When the causes of death are considered 
we find “The athletes, in spite of their 
better longevity record than insured men, 
showed a worse condition as to heart dis- 
ease.” (Dublin.) The full importance of 
this discovery is still obscure, but it sug- 
gests that careful supervision and medical 
examinations of athletes should be made 
to see that those participating in athletics 
have a normal heart before competing. 
“Persons with mitral regurgitation, pop- 
ularly known as leaky heart, suffer a mor- 
tality far above the normal. In a group 
of white males with this impairment, the 
death rate was over twice that of normal 
persons.” 7 

In summarizing these statements we can 
say (1) that athletic competition does not 
harm the normal heart; (2) that athletes 
live longer than the normal population; 
(3) that athletes who participated on col- 
lege teams died more frequently of heart 
disease than the normal insured popula- 
tion. 

One can say with some degree of as- 
surance that the physical and medical ex- 
amination of athletes forty years ago was 
not so often compulsory as it is at present. 
As competitive athletics are dangerous for 


6. Anderson, W. G., Mind and Body. 23:374, Dec., 1916. 
Geer, W. N., Harv. Graduate Mag., 32:398, March, 1924. 
Dublin, L. 1., Harper’s, 157:228, July, 1928. (Reprinted.) 


1980 Statistical Bull., Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., March, 





the person with a diseased heart, perhaps 
many of the athletes cqmpeted with an 
injured heart. This may account for the 
increased number of deaths from heart 
disease among college athletes. 

The question might well be asked, “How 
can a physician tell whether an individual 
has a normal heart?” After many years 
of experience in examining hearts by the 
usual medical techniques, I am convinced 
that an electro-cardiogram is essential for 
an accurate diagnosis of the condition of 
the heart muscle and nerve conduction. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize (1) 
the importance of a thorough medical ex- 
amination before the long grind of training 
begins; (2) that you, as coach, study the 
physicians’ findings in order that you may 
know the weak spots of your men. The 
knowledge that your end has only a one- 
third vision in one eye may account for 
his missing forward passes on that side; 
(3) that by giving several of the physical 
tests at the start of the season, you will 
obtain valuable information as to the 
present condition of the men on your 
squad; (4) that it is relatively easy to get 
a team into condition, but the most suc- 
cessful coach is the one who can keep them 
there to the season’s end. 

Editors Note: Dr. Deaver has pre- 
pared a mimeographed copy of a physical 
examination chart, valuable physical tests 
for measuring “condition,” and what signs 
and symptoms to look for in men going 
stale. These may be obtained by writing 
to the AtHiEeTIC JouRNAL and enclosing 
twenty-five cents for the cost of preparing 
the material. 


Helps and Hints 


Continued from Page 21 


that they are directly responsible for the 
players on trips. 

The new coach may tend to be dogmatic 
and arbitrary in demanding strict adher- 
ence to numerous rules of discipline and 
training. Wise counseling by the superin- 
tendent points out that few rules and a 
sympathetic understanding accomplish far 
more than a dictatorial attitude. Fewer 
rules to follow mean fewer rules broken. 
Certainly, conformity to a few is better 
than lax obedience to many. 

Of vital importance to the coach is a 
knowledge of the scholastic standing and 
progress of each player. This record is 
furnished by the administrative office at 
two-week intervals. Long, valuable hours 
of practice are then not wasted on players 
who are found at the last minute to be in- 
eligible. Success is attained with those 
players whose scholastic standing is rarely 
questioned. 

The superintendent is largely respon- 
sible for the publicity program. He is 
familiar with the local newspapers. He 


knows the editors and reporters and he 
arranges to have them meet with the new 
coach. Thus, they become aware of his 
plans, difficulties and problems, and are 
able to present him to the community in 
a rational manner. More space is devoted 
to football news when contact with the 
coach is on a friendly, understanding basis. 
Also, the superintendent may introduce 
the coach to the community through the 
civic organizations. 

The “pep” program is guided by the 
superintendent. The coach is brought be- 
fore the student body and through his 
speeches the students come to understand 
his aims and to assume the correct attitude 
toward football. He shapes and molds 
the proper spirit of sportsmanship to be 
shown opposing teams and officials. All 
in all, he is a leader to the student body, 
and, as he leads, they follow. 


In Mid-Season 


T this time the superintendent may 
emphasize the importance of select- 
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mg rather definite first and second teams, 
for no team is stronger than its reserves, 
and, since the prevalent practice is to 
make numerous substitutions in a game, 
the need of an adequate second team is 
evident. Practice scrimmage becomes far 
more valuable with a fine second team to 
give competition. than with a hurriedly 
thrown together bunch of “scrubs.” As 
a result, in a regular game when a substi- 
tution is necessary the coach knows ex- 
actly the player to use. 

Before each game the superintendent 
and coach confer to discuss the probable 
outcome. Judgment is based on the con- 
dition of the team over against the condi- 
tion of the opposing team. Condition may 
represent the factors of physical fitness, 
training and mental state. This discussion 
gives both an actual understanding of the 
factors involved, and, as a result, the su- 
perintendent is not inclined to be one of 
those hilarious individuals broadcasting 
victory before the game is played. 

As soon as possible after each game, an- 
other conference is held. . The game serves 
as an examination in the things the play- 
ers are taught. Their response to train- 
ing, their strength and their weakness as 
revealed by the game are analyzed for the 
purpose of keeping before the coach the 
skills he may rely on and the points he 
must stress in future practices. Strong 
points in the opponents’ game are ana- 
lyzed and desirable features. may be 
adopted. The degree to which players 
took advantage of opponents’ weaknesses 
is recorded. 

Now is the time for the superintendent 
to engage in some inspection. He checks 
on the use made of the athletic section of 
the library. Should he find that the ath- 
letes are not using it to an appreciable 
degree, the coach may be asked to use his 
influence in the use of it. It is not wrong 
for the superintendent to be an occasional 
spectator at the practice sessions and a 
frequent visitor to the locker room. These 
mental questions are asked: (1) What is 
the learning situation on the practice field? 
(2) Do players appear interested and at- 
tentive to the work at hand? (3) Is time 
wasted by some players remaining idle 
while a comparatively small group is being 
instructed ? 

Lesson plans are required the same as 


After the Game 


. « « is Over 


After the game is over then begins the task of counting 
the casualties, and the trainer and coach are frequently 
beset with the difficulty of whipping their men into fight- 
ing trim for the next contest. 


Simply because of the uniformly excellent results ob- 


tained from its use in the management of many types of 
athletic injuries involving all ordinary inflammations. 





is one of the staunchest allies of trainers and coaches in 
such conditions as 


Wry Neck Charley Horse Boils 
Bruises Sprains 


Abrasions Pulled Tendons Strains 


Antiphlogistine is an aseptic, painless dressing. It is quick 
to relieve swelling and pain and, by hastening repair, it 
shortens the period of incapacity. 


Sam ple and literature will be sent to 
any trainer or coach upon 
request to 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick Street 
NEW YORK 
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from teachers of academic subjects. Bar- 
ring injuries and unusual weather condi- 
tions, the coach is able to plan definitely 
the activities of his squad for the coming 
day. This leads to intelligent preparation 
of his lessson material. His players are 
“aught by sensible methods rather than 
by the common helter skelter practice 
of the aimless kicking and throwing of 
footballs. . 


Many of the football articles published last year are applicable 
to conditions in 1932. Copies of the following are still available: 
Football Attack (100 diagrams of plays gleaned from all parts 
of the country )—November, 1931. 

Spin Offense—R. E. Hanley, Head Coach, Northwestern— 
October, 1931. 

Forward Pass Fundamentals—Bernie Bierman, Head Coach, 
Minnesota—October, 1931. 
Methods of Teaching Psychological Skills in Football—Milton 
M. Olander, University of Illinois—November, December, 1931, 


ORDER January, 1932. 
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The End of the Season 


MMEDIATELY after the last game 
the student assistants check in all uni- 
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ORE muscles, pulled tendons, 
strains and sprains defeat more 

good teams than strong opponents. 
A good coaching system unhampered 
by such injuries usually develops a 

strong team with a winning morale. 
Many leading coaches look upon the 
Ace bandage as an essential factor in 
the prevention and treatment of athletic injuries. 


Fill out coupon below for manual on Prevention and 


Treatment of Athletic Injuries. 


jroo 
| Becton, Dickinson & Co., 
| Rutherford, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Send me free copy of Ace Athletic Manual. 
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1714-20 North Damen Ave. 


forms and equipment and arrange it so 
that both superintendent and coach may 
conveniently take inventory. The amount 
consumed in the season gives a basis for 
determining the amount needed for the 
next season. Equipment is then cleaned 
and stored by the student assistants. 

To avoid possible ill feeling on the part 
of parents and players, criteria are set up 
for the awarding of letters. In this mat- 
ter the coach is allowed full sway, though 
suggestions from the superintendent are 
not to be ignored. The awarding of letters 
becomes a pleasant, happy occasion when 
there is a definite basis for the awarding. 

A financial report of the season is pre- 
pared that includes a record of all receipts 
and expenditures. The importance of this 
report is evident, for in the small school 
the very life of athletics depends many 
times on the status of the athletic treas- 
ury. Such a report reveals the teams that 
drew best at the gate. Such teams may 
be retained on the schedule for the next 
year, while teams that did not draw may 
be dropped. The report may also indi- 
cate the best days of the week for the 
scheduling of games as regards attend- 
ance. Cash on hand also indicates the 
amount of new equipment that may be 
purchased. 

A list of players eligible for the next 
season is made; thus the coach may know 
definitely the players to rely on. A brief 
study of the weight chart reveals the phys- 
ical effect of the season on the players. 
A survey of grade cards shows the aca- 
demic progress. Short consultations with 
the various teachers suffice to determine 
the improvement in behavior and moral 
attitudes. Unless improvement is accom- 
plished, football fails in some of its educa- 
tional aims. A positive trend for a ma- 
jority of the factors indicates that the 
coach has been a successful teacher of foot- 
ball, and that the season has been success- 
ful regardless of the number of games won 
or lost. 

No attempt has been made in this pa- 
per to describe all of the supervisory ac- 
tivities that a superintendent may assume 


‘in the guidance of a new football coach. 


Undoubtedly there are many other impor- 
tant supervisory activities than those 
herein mentioned. 

It may be that the activities as listed 
appear to be numerous and fraught with 
detail. It should be kept in mind that 
this supervision is for the neophyte in his 
first season’s work. In the second year 
the number and nature of the activities 
would differ greatly, for the coach, while 
he would not be a veteran in his field, 
would no longer be the neophyte. 


Do Athletes Sacrifice High Grades 


By Lindsey W. Austin, 
Wichita High School North, Wichita, Kansas 
ITH the public in general it ap- 
pears to be an accepted conclusion 
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that a boy participating in athletics does 
so at a sacrifice of his high school grades. 

Recently a university senior who was 
writing a term report approached the 
writer and asked for a statement listing 
the reasons why a boy should participate 
in athletics at the usual cost of high 
grades. 

Not being convinced that athletes must 
sacrifice high grades for athletic activities, 
the writer insisted he did not wish to con- 
tribute to a report based on conditions 
that should not exist in any school sys- 
tem, be it high school or university. 

After taking this stand on the question, 
it was decided to make a study of the 
scholastic records of boys in athletics at 
Wichita High School North in an attempt 
to determine whether or not it was cost- 
ing them too dearly to participate in 
athletics. 

The following is a report based on the 
records of 224 high school boys from the 
sophomore, junior, and senior classes of 
Wichita High School North. The rec- 
ords of 112 athletes who participated in 
the various sports of the year 1931-1932 
were used and compared with records of 
112 boys who did not take part in athle- 
tics. To get this non-athletie group the 
record from every fourth card, as filed 
on the boys’ permanent records of the 
high school, was used. Of course, the 
cards of athletes were omitted. 

The following summary indicates the 
standing of the two groups: 

First Semester 


Grades A BC D.F 
Athletes ..........36 99 197 95 19 
Non-Athletes .....33 91 153 126 36 
Second Semester 

Grades A. 2. Ge ae 
Athletes ..........389 95 200 85 14 
Non-Athletes .....48 106 150 112 18 


Total Athletes...75 194 397 180 33 
Total Non...... 81 197 303 238 54 


Based on the Wichita High School sys- 
tem of grading, allowing credit for qual- 
ity: 

A merits 6 Credits per semester 
B merits .55 Credits per semester 
C merits .5 Credits per semester 
D merits 4 Credits per semester 
F merits 0 Credits per semester 


Credits earned by athletes and non- 
athletes are as follows: 


First Second Total 
Semester Semester 
Athletes 21255 20965 422.20 
wNon-Athletes 196.75 206.69 403.65 





Total high school credits gained 
by athletes over non-athletes 18.55 


In conclusion it will be noted that in the 
A and B groups the amounts are about the 
same, but in the C and D groups the 
amounts differ greatly. The athletes have 
more C’s and fewer D’s. In the F group 
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HE cutaway 
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inside ankle bone 
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athlete forgets he has shoes on his feet. 
WITCH-ELK No. 550. Genuine yellow back kangaroo. 
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The complete WITCH-ELK line, for thirty-five years 
the scientifically correct criterion of football shoe 
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FOOTBALL OFFICIALS 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Football needs more and better officials. It needs men who 
know the rules thoroughly and who are able to make decisions 
accurately and convincingly. 

Reading the rules is not enough. Systematic study is re- 
quired. The Porterville Course in Football Officiating was de- 
signed to aid officials in systematic rules study—to make them 
more efficient and effective on the field. 

This course will help the i official. It will make 
him a better official. It is invaluable to the beginner. It saves 
~~ It saves mistakes. 

aying experience is not necessary for officiating. Some of 
the best officials never played on a college team. Any man who 
enjoys athletics and who has backbone and a desire to be fair 
Se See i eae os Re ee Cae one become a good 


Coaches, also, will find that this course will aid them in 
a close study of the rules that will make them better coaches. 


Outline of the Course 


The Porterville Course consists of seven lessons covering the 
rules and their interpretations. Each rule, each section and 
article thereof will be taken up and discussed. 

The student-official will be expected to answer questions on 
—_ chapter. These questions will be corrected and returned to 

im. 

After completing the course, the student should be able to 
pass any officials’ examination. Upon satisfactory completion of 
the course the student-official will be recommended to the of- 
ficials’ association of his city or section. 
Save time 





















Save mistakes 
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You read the results—but most important—not an athlete 
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i sprains, bruises and burns were being treated—and any 
| coach so prepared can keep his team in the same splendid 
condition. 


| Order from your Sporting Goods Dealer 
° 
THE CRAMER CHEMICAL CO. | 
GARDNER, KANSAS | 











the athletes are also far ahead. The ath- 
letes gained more of their credits during 
the first semester, which could be due to 
the fact that’ they are in athletics more 
during the first semester than the second, 
giving coaches and other faculty mem- 
bers the opportunity of checking more 
closely on them during that time. 

The problem in this case, of course, has 
been proved in one high school only, but 
the writer insists that it should be the re- 
sult-in any school, provided athletics are 
handled properly. 


Moral Victories vs. 
Game Victories 


J. B. Buehler, 

John Marshall High School, Los Angeles, Calit. 

FTER repeated seasons of interscho- 

lastic participation, there will be 
concrete evidence that our interscholastic 
athletics have been accomplishing results. 
This evidence of educational achievement 
may be obtained most adequately through 
the services of physical education teach- 
ers employed as coaches and not through 
exploitation by the so-called typical 
coaches that were found in many of our 
high schools and colleges in previous 
years. 

To make the physical education pro- 
gram of interscholastic and inter-group 
contests of real value in our school system, 
it must accomplish the results we set out 
to obtain. These results are moral vic- 
tories, game victories, or both. If our ob- 
jectives are not accomplished there is no 
justification for the time used, expense in- 
curred and waste of educational talent. 


A Partial List of Objectives to Be 
Derived from Athletic Competition 

1. The desire to win fairly is based upon 
the desire to succeed honestly in life. 

2. Physical development: posture, en- 
durance, agility, skill and accuracy 
of movement. 

3. Moral and mental habits: ability to 
concentrate, alertness, quick action, 
correct and rapid judgment, self-con- 
trol, determination, patience, perse- 
verance, ambition, honesty, loyalty, 
unselfishness, high sense of honor, 
duty, patriotism, respect for obedi- 
ence of law and order, love of the 
truth. 

4. Development of organizing and exec- 
utive qualities under pressure. 

5. Ability to lead and to follow direc- 
tions of superiors. 

6. Respect for fair play and rights of 
others. 

7. Development of orderly 
within the schoolroom. 

8. Ability to understand cthers. 
9. An unselfish and co-operative spirit. 
10. Joy and happiness for individual self 

and for others. 

11. Initiative control under disciplined 
action. 
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12. Respect for true democracy and self- 
government. 

13. Development of worthy habits that 
will carry on through life. 

14. Development of personality. 

15. Health and its beneficial physiological 
results. 

16. Knowledge of the techniques of the 
various games. 

17. Development of social traits becom- 
ing to a gentleman. 

18. Development of neuro-muscular con- 
trol. 

19. Obedience to delegated authority. 

20. Character traits worthy of a gentle- 
man and a citizen. 

It is with regret that we hear some of 
our citizens say that there are high school 
coaches who are not a very wholesome in- 
fluence around growing children, especially 
around boys who are so eager to learn as 
well as to submit themselves to be ini- 
tiated in the art of athletics and its by- 
products in order to become useful citi- 
zens. The coach who engages in coaching, 
plays his contests, trains his boys and 
encourages antics of unfair ethics to win 
his game at all costs is gradually passing 
out of existence. However, now and then 
one discovers a coach who displays these 
undesirable qualities. Needless to say, his 
reign of moulding character is short lived. 
His idea to win is purely selfish and per- 
sonal. As a result, he obtains only a sel- 
fish benefit in personal pride and glory. 

This type of coach usually relies on the 
local civic organizations and gossipers in- 
dulging in sports of all kinds for his sup- 
port. In some cases where we find the 
civic agencies interfering with the athletic 
program of the city schools there is a 
strong tendency for the coach to lean from 
moral victories toward game victories. 
This is most disastrous to the athletic pro- 
gram and its educational policies. 

Newspapermen and unscrupulous citi- 
zens have an undesirable effect not only on 
a weak coach but also on the school pride 
and loyalty. As a rule, these people have 
little or no knowledge regarding the ath- 
letic situation in a school, and as a result 
create more dissatisfaction and disloyalty 
than it is possible to illustrate. 

At present it may be said with pride that 
most of our educational and athletic enter- 
prises are directly in control and in the 
hands of qualified school administrators 
and physical education people. The phys- 
ical education teacher, certified equally as 
well as any other teacher, has brought 
about a vast improvement in the type of 
coaching and teaching of physical educa- 

“tion activities. The physical education 
teacher, certified by the state and by the 
county, who now coaches the interscho- 
lastic competitive teams, is adequately 
trained and qualified. He has the pride 
of the school at heart, but uppermost in 
his mind is the making of fine character 
in youth. He is doing physical education 
work because he enjoys being around boys, 
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ticket and coupon book 


purchasers depend on us for accuracy 


in numbered printing 


We offer you a complete, thorough 
and intelligent ticket service. We 
have specialized for 34 years in the 
production of Numbered Printing. 
Our highly developed facilities, 
trained personnel and financial re- 
sponsibility are second to n~ne in 
our field. 

Your order placed with us relieves 
you of all anxiety in connection with 


your ticket needs and insures you a 
thoroughly dependable ticket service 
with “all the harsh irritants re- 
moved.” 

A word to those who have been de- 
layed in placing their order: We 
have organized a “Red Ball” rush 
schedule to take care of late orders. 
Your order entrusted to us wili be 
delivered ON TIME. 


Specialists in Numbered Printing 


WELDON, WILLIAMS 
&~ LICK 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


ESTABLISHED 1898 
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AND COUPON BOOKS 
for the Fall Semester 


+ 


Send us a list of your needs, along 
with samples of last year’s tickets and 
coupon books. 


Our quotations will please you, for 
we have recently developed some new 
operating “‘kinks’” that cut factory 
costs. 


And, please, good friends, don’t 
wait till the ‘‘l 1th hour.’”’ While we 
have earned a national reputation as 
“‘pinchhitters for procrastinators,’’ we 
can give you better work at less cost 
if you give us a little more time on 
the job. 


The Areus Ticket Co. 
340 N. Ashland Ave., Chicage 
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For Coach For Official 
TWO FOOTBALL BOOKS 


Both by F. A. Lambert, Well- 
known Middle W estern Official. 
= 


HOW TO OFFICIATE 
FOOTBALL 


A 90-page booklet, based upon the 
author’s 22 years’ experience and 
observation in intercollegiate and 
high school football “officiating. 
Completely revised June 15, 1932, 
to conform in detail to the 1932 
Football Rules. Five Chapters: 
(1) General, (2) The Referee, (3) 
The Umpire, (4) The Field Judge, 
(5) The Linesman. Mailed upon 
receipt of the price, $1.00, or sent 
C.O. Do not send stamps. 


A Complete Study of the 
Football Rules, 1932 


This 85-page, pocket-size booklet 
was designed for coaches, officials, 
players and spectators. It is a 
complete analysis of the 1932 
Football Rules, and should be used 
in conjunction with them. Mailed 
upon receipt of $1.00 or sent 
C.0.D. Do not send stamps. 


Quantity prices on both 
books furnished upon inquiry 
* 


The Bexley Publishing Company 
Box 174, Bexley Post Office, Columbus, Ohio 
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and he takes great delight in teaching them 
habits of character development and 
knowledge of the games in which they are 
interested. His interest lies in the physi- 
cal, mental and social development of the 
boy from the time he enters school until 
the time he leaves school. 

The coach’s instruction to the boys on 
the athletic teams is wholesome in devel- 
oping habits of clean living and true ethics 
of fair play. His efforts to win are based 
upon honesty and upon the pride to teach 
something of carry-over value for adult 
life. The desire to win is based upon the 
desire to succeed in life. I believe that 
the majority of our high school coaches 
when coaching and instructing in the tech- 
niques of the various sports continually 
have the objectives of physical education 
at heart. If the program is not conscien- 
tiously put across, the boys of today are 
clever and wise enough to realize the 
coach’s shortcomings. Incidentally, they 
lose respect for him, and his name is one 
of disrepute when they are no longer un- 
der his immediate influence. Most of the 
better coaches receive many of their fine 
educational policies and their ideas for de- 
velopment of character traits through the 
reading of professional magazines in phys- 
ical education and athletics, and from edu- 
cational journals. 

Since many school administrators attrib- 
ute much of the character training, citizen- 
ship and conduct in school to the physical 
education department, some means of 
measuring its achievement should be es- 
tablished. As long as a scale of measure- 
ment is not available at this time, the next 
best method for obtaining achievement is 
administering the physical education pro- 
gram in the highest degree along the terms 
of its objectives. Probably, the amount 
of value received through the physical 
education program can only be expressed 
in terms of conduct throughout one’s life- 
time. If the coach has been a good influ- 


ence upon the boys in the school, always 
trying to help the boy as well as trying 
to uplift the standards of the school, the 
results are directly as well as indirectly 
felt throughout the entire school. The 
habits of tolerance, cleanliness and purity 
in thoughts and words are incorporated in 
the instructions during the training sea- 
son. The student must be improving in 
school conduct, in acts of gentlemanly con- 
duct and in respect for the less fortunate 
during his stay in school as well as in his 
later life. 

If, after a student has taken physical 
education and has been coached in ath- 
letics, he can show results in his behavior 
in group functions, in conducting himself 
as a gentleman, in having respect for law 
and order, then this student will win in 
life. He will also maintain the proper re- 
spect for his early athletic training and 
physical education work. Upon leaving 
school he will be proud of his early train- 
ing in that certain school and will be grate- 
ful for his contacts with his particular 
coaches and administrators. This boy will 
recall his school days and say, “My coach 
taught me to play square and incidentally 
to play the game of life square and fair. 
He has instilled in me courage, manliness, 
character and the respect for that which 
is right.” 

When the school administrator and the 
physical educator can look back over pe- 
riods of interscholastic competition and 
see the progress in actual life-cases of 
character development, they can say, “Our 
place in the educational system is justified 
and is fulfilling its purpose.” 

It is to be remembered that the win- 
ning of games is no criterion upon which 
to base success in education, but when 
one can boast with pride and say that the 
contests were played fair and square, 
whether in triumph or defeat, the coach 
has fulfilled his purpose and gained suc- 
cess. 


Symposium on College Athletics 


Continued from Page 15 


At West Point during the season of 1930 
we devoted several practice sessions to- 
ward instruction in sprinting. Players 
were given a few simple rules governing 
the fundamentals of form in sprinting. 
Outstanding men from the track squad 
gave demonstrations. It was soon appar- 
ent that certain players began to improve, 
and that later the entire squad was much 
faster. With the hope that the methods 
we employed may be useful to others, may 
I offer the procedure at the Military 
Academy? 

1. Short lecture to entire squad on 
sprinting form. 

2. Demonstrations by dash men. 

3. Squad then divided into groups un- 
der assistant football coaches, and each 
player studied for sprinting faults. Dur- 


ing this period the players are also re- 
quired to observe and criticize the faults 
of others, noting action of arms, inclina- 
tion of body, position of head, leg action, 
and position of foot in striking the ground. 
The coach should vary his point of obser- 
vation, viewing the runner from various 
angles: head on, from the side and from 
the rear. During preliminary instruction 
the players should not be required to 
travel at full speed. The object is form. 
The practice should not be prolonged. 

4. After the players have grasped the 
fundamentals, they are then required to 
run at full speed. 

5. Each daily practice during the foot- 
ball season should close with wind sprints, 
dashes of from 25 to 30 yards at full speed. 
Players who can run after a hard workout 
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will be helpful during the fourth period 
of a tight game. 

The following points may be helpful: 

1. Do not insist upon too many details. 
You are not developing a track team. 

2. Require a player to correct one fault 
before proceeding to additional faults. 

3. Backs should be required to carry a 
ball, which should be an integral part of 
the arm action in sprinting. 

4. Insist upon proper sprinting form 
when the players engage in other funda- 
mental drills such as covering punts, run- 
ning interference, covering kick-offs and 
pulling. 

5. For your personal satisfaction, and 
as evidence for the players, arrange to 
time each man at the start of the season 
over a distance of 50 yards, and then a 
few weeks later over the same distance. 

6. Arrange for sprinting competitions 
within each group. 

By the methods outlined above we have 
added yardage to our players, especially 
linemen, thus increasing team speed. The 
other team may have one or two backs 
who are flashes. However, the best back 
requires fast interference, and if one works 
toward team speed development, rather 
than the production of one or two speed 
merchants, then the team with the best 
aggregate speed should produce results in 
yardage. 


The 1932 Volume 


HROUGHOUT its twelve years, the 

ATHLETIC JOURNAL has published ar- 
ticles by high school coaches. Last year, 
however, a new department was begun: 
short articles by outstanding high school 
men, grouped together under the. head- 
ing, “Helps and Hints.” Of approximate- 
ly 1,500 replies to a questionnaire sent out 
to determine the popularity of this de- 
partment, practically all enthusiastically 
voted for its continuation. Only three 
subscribers disapproved, saying they pre- 
ferred to read articles by the “Big Fel- 
lows.” 

As a result, the “Helps and Hints” de- 
partment will be continued, and at the 
same time there will be an attempt to sat- 
isfy the three dissenters. Articles by the 
“Big Fellows” will continue to appear just 
as in the past. 

Few readers realize how directly the 
quality of a magazine depends upon its 
readers. The more subscribers, generally 
speaking, the greater the amount of adver- 
tising; the more advertising, the better 
the articles. Unless, however, the adver- 
tiser knows his advertising brings results, 
h@is apt to discount the magazine’s value, 
even though the number of subscribers is 
large. 

If ArHtetTIc JouRNAL readers will take 
a few seconds to inform advertisers the 
contact was made through the ATHLETIC 
JourNAL, the benefit will be returned to 
the coaches in the form of a larger and 
better magazine. 
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Mr. Coach: 


Here’s How To Teach Your 
Players the 1932 Rules 


Gives ideas for lecture or eliminates the necessity of \ 
lectures. Conserves the time of the coaching staff. The 
case method arouses immediate interest in the player and 
he retains the lesson learned. Creates a “heads up” at- 
titude. Used in 1931 by over 100 collegiate and many 
more preparatory teams. ( 





Here’s a Few Comments on the 1931 Edition: 


CARL SNAVELY, Coach, Bucknell Univ.—‘“It is the best thing of its 
kind I have seen; every person interested in football should have it.” A. J. 
BERGMAN, Coach, Catholic Univ.—‘Fulfills a great need. Invaluable to 
both player and coach and I heartily recommend its use to the profession.” 
C. W. BACHMAN, Coach, Univ. of Florida—“I am glad to recommend this 
publication to all students of football.” BILL AMOS, Coach, Washington & 
Jefferson—“An indispensable means of studying and mastering the rules.” DR. 
F. A. LAMBERT, Member Rules Committee and nationally known authority 
on the football rules—“I can conscientiously advise any student of the foot- 
ball rules to secure a copy of this book.” Western Conference Officials includ- 
ing H. G. HEDGES, ED. W. COCHRANE, DR. J. H. NICHOLS, 
BOYD CHAMBERS, DAVE REESE and others use and recommend it. 
R. J. CADIGAN, Eastern Association Official says—“The Rule Book should 
read ‘Every football official should own “Practical Questions and Answers.” ’ ” 


* 
A 1932 Publication 


Dealing With the 1932 Rules 
Two Hundred Practical 


Questions and Answers on the Football Rules 
Edited by E. C. KRIEGER (Ohio Univ.) 


Two Big Supplements: 
What the Field Captain Should Know 


What Every Player Should Know 
Containing information of great value to your players. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed—if you aren’t enthusiastic about this book we 
will cheerfully refund your money. 


Single Copy, $1.00 I 


THE LAWHEAD PRESS 
| P. 0. Box 635 
Athens, Ohio 


C1) Check 
= Enclosed oO Cash 


find 
THE (CJ Money Order . 
Questions and Answers on the 1932 Football Rules. 
LAWHEAD Send Postpaid to 
PRESS 


P. 0. BOX 635 
ATHENS, OHIO 


Exceptionally Low Quantity Prices 
to Schools Upon Request. 














AGAIN IN DECEMBER 1932 
WELCOME — 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CONFERENCE 


| SHERMAN | 


@ Ideal headquarters for your teams, when- 
ever they come to Chicago. 


@ Exceptionally comfortable beds with ex- 
tra long sizes specially for big men. 
@ Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 


@ Convenient to all transportation and 
places of amusement. 


@ Home of College Inn, featuring Ben Ber- 
nie and his orchestra. 
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LOS ANGELES, 





CALIFORNIA 


Headquarters 


400 ROOM S National Football Coaches 


400-CAR GARAGE 





Rates from $1.50 
to $6.00 per Day 


Association 


during Olympic Games 


Headquarters 


All College AthleticTeams 


and Pacific Coast League 





WILLIAM WALLACE 
WHITECOTTON, 


Owner and Operator 


e 
RALPH G. CALDWELL, 
Assistant Manager 





Baseball Teams 


Dining Room operated 
a la carte and table d’hote 
service. In the heart of the- 
atre and shopping district. 
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O’SHEA 


Knitted Football Pants 








WORN BY 


Universities of Chicago, Georgia, Pittsburgh, 
Minnesota, Alabama, Indiana, North Carolina, 
Texas, Delaware, Chattanooga and Kansas 
State, Penn. State, Marquette, Tulane, Rice 
Institute, Auburn, V. P. I., St. Louis, Washing- 
ton & Jefferson, Syracuse, Washburn, Alfred, 
Hobart, Chadron, George Washington and 
many others. 


A Great Recommendation 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue 


CHICAGO 












































